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THE WEEK. 


It was on the last day of November at evening 
that the height known as 203 Metre Hill was captured 
by the Japanese. The effect of that capture upon the 
siege must be clearly understood. This height does 
not command a clear view of the harbour. Parts of 
the shallow western harbour, which is little better than 
a series of mud-tracks, can be seen from it. Of the 
eastern harbour, which is the only deep part, glimpses 
are obtained over the saddles and between the crests 
of the Sungshu hills. There are guns placed upon 
the height, but they are not yet guns of a calibre 
which could inflict any damage upon the docks. 
Emplacement already exists for two heavy guns, 
but even when these emplacements have been filled 
with the heavy artillery that it was desired to put 
there, it will be very difficult to keep it trained upon 
the further harbour until the fire from Sungshu forts 
have been silenced. The chief strategical advantage 
in the possession of this height lies in the opportunity 
it affords for the reduction of the Sungshu forts, 
especially of the great fort of Itsu, which lies imme- 
diately opposite 203 Metre Hill beyond the broad 
valley and about a mile anda half away. For the rest, 
the fort affords a good post for observation, and the 
news of the indirect bombardment of the fleet has been 
dated from its summit. 

Tue greater portion of the Press has taken it for 
granted that the whole object of the Japanese is to 
destroy the fleet. This supposition is erroneous. The 
object of the Japanese is to capture Port Arthur before 
the Baltic fleet begins to interfere with the trade of 
Japan. That is before the middle or end of January, 
for the Far Eastern trade would begin to feel the 
presence of that fleet in anything from a month 
to six weeks’ time. They want Port Arthur 
because it is the only open port for the 
peninsula, because it hampers to a grave degree their 
effort in Manchuria, because its capture is connected 
with the whole legend of Japanese foreign policy andisa 
point of honour with the whole nation, and because, 
apart from being a warm water port, it is the best 
arsenal for the Russians in the Far East if they can 
retain it. It is therefore perfectly certain that what- 
ever happens to the remnant of the fleet within the port 
the siege will be pressed with the utmost vigour during 
the next few weeks. oD? 

Tue effect of that bombardment is probably cor- 
rectly estimated by the official news received from 
Tokio. One battleship is sunk, two injured. But we 
must remember that the fire is indirect still, and that 
the besiegers may be relying now, as they have relied 
in the past, upon spies. How far they can directly 
see the ships it is impossible to say. They certainly 
cannot see the whole fleet from any position that they 
occupy. But they receive information occasionally 
from Chinese who escape from the city. They have, 
as we have said, from their newly occupied 
position glimpses of parts of the harbour, and, 
though they have made a good many mistakes in the 
past in exaggerating the effects of their fire, their esti- 
mate upon this occasion may fairly be relied upon. 
There remains the question whether the Russians have 
or have not abandoned the warships. It is of more 


than academic interest, because, if they have aban- 
doned them, the resistance of Port Arthur can be pro- 
longed. All the crews can be drafted into the defending 
force, and all the guns and ammunition used upon the 
heights. It would seem that they have done so. 





A STATEMENT about the North Sea incident has 
been issued by the Russian Naval Headquarters Staff 
to the effect that the signal to cease fire was given in 
COnsequence of the sudden appearance of the search- 
lights of the cruisers Dmitri Donskoi and Aurora on 
the left of the division. The signal was given owing 
to a fear that the guns of the hindmost ships might do 
some damage to the ships in front of them. Eventually 
it turned out that the Aurora had actually been hit 
five times. The chaplain of the Aurora was severely 
wounded and afterwards died. Some of the papers 
profess to see much significance in these facts. As they 
stand they seem to prove very little except that the 
firing was caused by a general panic. 





SuMMONSES have been issued against Messrs. 
Roche and Sinnett on the charge of having been con- 
cerned in the transfer of the torpedo-boat Caroline to 
the Russian Government. They are at present both in 
Paris, but it is said that they are about to return to 
England to meet the charge. Messrs. Yarrow, the 
builders of the boat, have written a letter to the Zimes 
in which they say that the Caroline and another boat 
were originally only completed up to a certain stage so 
that they might be finally fitted up either as yachts or 
torpedo-boats as circumstances might dictate. Messrs. 
Yarrow during the last few months have declined 
numerous offers to buy these vessels as torpedo-boats, 
being suspicious that they were wanted for one of the 
belligerent Powers. They informed the Admiralty on 
July 22 of their proposed sale. The Foreign Office 
next day asked for fuller information, which was given 
on the 25th. On the 28th they were asked by the 
Foreign Office to postpone further negotiations; and 
on August 10 they were asked not to complete 
the sale. To this they agreed. On _ Sep- 
tember 23 Messrs. Sinnett and Roche called 
at their works and said they wished to buy the 
vessel as a yacht. Messrs. Yarrow agreed to this, and 
next day told the Admiralty of all particulars, includ- 
ing the name and address of the purchaser. They re- 
ceived a simple acknowledgment six days later. The 
Caroline was completed on October 3 and left their yard 
on October 6. She could not be turned into a torpedo- 
boat without considerable alterations. On their own 
showing Messrs. Yarrow have scarcely been to blame 
in this matter ; though it is always rash to assume, in 
the case of a Government office, that silence means 
consent. 


Tue Austrian Government has presented an ulti- 
matum to Turkey and threatened to send her fleet to 
some Turkish port, unless she obtains immediate 
redress for some violence offered to her mail-bags at 
Scutari in Albania. She will doubtless receive satis- 
faction, for the episode of the French descent upon 
Mytilene to exact the debts of two usurers, MM, 
Lovarrdo and Tubini, is doubtless still fresh in the 
Turkish mind. The deduction to be drawn from these 
incidents is clear, If you want to murder a Russian 
consul you risk a visit from the Black Sea Fleet. If you 
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feel your debts toa French subject inconvenient, or burn 
with a desire to deforce an Austrian mail-bag, the same 
result will follow, and the offended Power usually 
raises its demands, to defray the cost of burning Welsh 
steam coal. If, on the other hand, you want to burn 
Macedonian villages, to massacre a few thousand 
Armenians, or to frustrate a reform scheme, you may 
count on a comfortable immunity. Europe cares more 
for a sealed mail-bag than for the fate of an oppressed 
race. The sensible course obviously is in such cases 
to yield to pressure and to recoup yourself by cutting 
native throats. The prestige of the Great Powers rests 
intact and the native Christian pays. 

Tue German Reichstag has been occupied during 
the past week with the discussion of the Imperial 
Estimates. The Secretary of State for the Imperial 
Treasury, Baron von Stengel, took a very gloomy view 
of the prospects for the financial year 1905, estimating 
the total amount of loan credit which woujd have to be 
called into existence at 293,000,000 marks. The 
expedition to South-West Africa, of which he spoke 
with singularly little enthusiasm, was largely responsi- 
ble for this. The Government appear to have attempted 
to mask the deficit on the ordinary estimates by trans- 
ferring itemsof ordinary expenditure to the extraordinary 
estimates which are provided for by special loans. In 
the subsequent debate a Saul arose among the pro- 
phets in the person of Dr. Spahn, the leader of the 
Clerical Centre, who attempted to repudiate the joint 
responsibility of his party for the increase of the 
Imperial debt. He deplored the practice of balancing 
the Budget by voting loans in aid of the ordinary esti- 
mates. The Socialist leader, Herr Bebel, made a 
strong plea for the arrest of the growth of German 
armaments, and argued that the new arbitration 
treaties and the friendly sentiments expressed towards 
England by Count von Biilow in the recently published 
interview were good grounds for not proceeding with 
the increase in the German navy. Count von Biilowin 
reply, aftera rather lame defence of the Russophile 
attitude of the Prussian Minister of Justice in the now 
notorious Kénigsberg trial, defended the position taken 
up by the German Government in regard to Russia as 
merely calculated to keep the peace. It was necessary 
to have a strong navy not in order to acquire the 
hegemony of the sea, but to be on an equal footing 
with other Powers. As to England, the Imperial 
Chancellor repeated the pacific assurances recently 
expressed in an English monthly review. He could 
not conceive the idea of a war with this country being 
seriously entertained; the only result would be to 


benefit neutrals at the expense of the commerce of 
both parties. 





THE current number of Die Nation contains a 
remarkable article by Dr. Theodor Barth on the 
Capitalistic Development of the Newspaper, in which 
he traces the development in Germany of tendencies 
similar to those with which we have recently become 
disagreebly familiar in this country. The immediate 
occasion of his article is the disappearance of the 
National Zeitung, the Berlin Liberal daily paper, which, 
on January 1, will cease to exist. Dr. Barth 
regards the case as “ typical,” adding that there 


are many other political newspapers of high 
standing, especially among the provincial Press, 
which are likewise threatened with extinction. 


The function of the newspaper as a kind of pulpit (a/s 
einer Art Kansel) from which certain lessons are 
preached and political, literary, and artistic principles 
advocated is, he laments, becoming old-fashioned, and 
the sensational newspaper of an altogether lower type 
is taking its place. He regards this as only one of the 
many symptoms of the dominance of capital over 
democracy, and institutes a parallel with what is 
happening in England and in America. He regards 


the effect on politics as likely to be disastrous, and, 
indeed, corrupting. There is much in Dr. Barth's 
warning that is only too well founded, but in Germany 
at least there is one great source of salvation, and that 
is the admirably organised Socialist Press, maintained 
on a system of working men’s subscriptions and 
directed by the party machinery, 

Tue Government have appointed Sir John Cheyne 
to act as an arbiter in the specific cases that arise, as 
the result of the Scottish Churches judgment, during the 
period in which a Royal Commission is preparing the 
materials for a report to Parliament. The choice of 
Sir John Cheyne has given general satisfaction. He is 
the Procurator of the Church of Scotland, and since 
1889 has been sheriff of Renfrew and Bute. He has 
served on several important Commissions, and was 


chairman of the Scottish Boundary Commission 
from 1890-1893. He will act as a_ kind 
of trustee. Such an appointment was obviously 


imperative unless Scotland was to be troubled with 
a long and angry course of litigation until the 
meeting of Parliament. He will secure a peaceful and 
temporary arrangement of those issues that have to be 
settled immediately, and, of course, his actions will in 
no way prejudice the work of the Commission. That 
Commission, it is safe to say, will proceed on the prin- 
ciple that its business is to discover what settlement 
will conduce to the most effective discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Trust. Meanwhile both Churches 
will be spared the necessity of squandering their re- 
sources on unnecessary law suits. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been sharply reminded of 
the cause of the present discontents in the sugar 
trade. A large confectionery firm in Birmingham 
(Messrs. Icke and Sharp, Limited) wrote last week 
to Mr. Chamberlain and other local members — all of 
whom had voted for the sugar tax (to pay for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war) and for the Sugar Convention 
asking them to vote for the abolition of the sugar 
duties. They also enclosed a pamphlet by 
Mr. George Mathieson, attributing the present 
distress of sugar manufacturers in England to 
the Brussels Convention. They might have enclosed 
a copy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 1880 arguments in favour 
of receiving and not rejecting the bounty of foreigners. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s rejoinder appeared on Monday. It 
is, as might be expected, an effort to make the disaster, 
which his own policy of war and colonial preference 
has produced, an argument in favour of more war and 
more preference. The argument, of course, is as lame as 
the conclusion. The argument is that the high price of 
sugar is not the effect either of his own action in 
rejecting the sugar bounties or of the sugar war 
tax. But as the whole object of the Convention 
was to raise prices, he must not blame the sufferers for 
thinking that the means he took to please his sugar- 
planting friends have been successful. The conclusion 
or moral is that though his old policy has done no 
harm, his new policy will remedy the harm it has not 
done. Vote for me, I alone can help you. ‘* One 
important item in my policy is a reduction in the duties 
on sugar and tea, and the transfer of those duties to 
other articles of general consumption.” A nice pro- 
spect for general consumption! 

Tue only person in the Government who is sup- 
posed to understand the German arguments for Pro- 
tection is Mr. Bonar Law. He is supposed to read the 
tariff homilies of the Kaiser’s professors while Mr. 
Balfour is engaged with French novels, and certainly 
his speeches contain more plausibilities and less incon- 
sistencies than those of his comrades. We may there- 
fore suppose that the ‘‘ scientific Protection” case is 
put at its best by Mr. Bonar Law. With this in view, 
it is worth while to consider an illustration he has 
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given in the 7imes of the benefits which Germany 
derives from ‘‘ dumping” steel billets in England : 

‘* The price charged by a German steelmaker to the 
German consumer is £6 10s. perton. The steelmaker, by 
increasing his output, diminishes the cost of production by 
10s. per ton ; but the German consumer still pays the old 
price, £6 10s. per ton. The surplus of steel which the 
German consumer does not absorb is then sold to E nglish- 
men at £4 10s. per ton, a price much below the reduced 
cost of production.” 

As LordGeorge Hamilton remarks, in a brief but biting 
analysis: ‘‘ To buy dear and to sell cheap is the 
recipe of this distinguished protectionist ” for the 
economic rehabilitation of Great Britain. That is the 
policy of the Sugar Convention, and we hope that 
Lord George Hamilton will join with the Liberal Party 
in demanding the denunciation of that treaty. 

Tue most interesting development of the problem 
of the unemployed during the past week has been the 
attempt on the part of organised labour to define its 
attitude towards it. The executive of the Labour 
Representation Council have appointed a sub-committee 
to draw up recommendations which will be submitted 
to a special session at the annual conference at Liver- 
pool in January. Meanwhile the General Federation 
of Trade Unions have decided to approach Mr. Long 
with a series of proposals, the most suggestive of 
which are that both public and private employers 
of labour should adopt a more regular distri- 
bution of work, and further that overtime should 
be limited in periods of depression. Mr. Long, 
speaking at a political gathering in East Islington 
on Tuesday, hinted with some plainness that the 
richer boroughs of London showed a disposition to 
neglect their duty towards their poorer neighbours and 
contrasted the peculiarity of their position with that 
of the well-to-do districts in the large provincial towns, 
where employment-relief was a common charge. There 
is evidence of considerable unrest in provincial towns 
like Manchester and Leeds (in the latter of which direct 
employment in place of private contract is strongly 
advocated for the construction of the new reservoir), 
while the borough councils and the poor law authorities 
of the East End are feeling themselves compelled to 
expend large sums on improvised tasks or on outdoor 
relief. It is, therefore, welcome to learn from last 
Friday’s conference of the new metropolitan committee 
that steps will almost immediately be taken to provide 
some organised form of employment-relief. Mr. Fels’s 
offer of 1,000 acres of land on which to employ the 
unemployed of London has been accepted by the 
municipal authorities, and it has elicited from Sir 
William Grantham an excellent letter published in the 
Times of Wednesday strongly confirming all that has 
been urged in these columns about small hoidings. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN spoke at Dun* 
fermline on Thursday, and gave an outline of Liberal 
policy that will be welcomed very cordially by all 
Liberals to whom politics are not a mere party emula- 
tion. About Ireland he said that ‘‘the attainment by 
the Irish people of that complete control over their 
own domestic affairs which he had long desired that 
they should have had become a mere question of time 
and method and form.” He pointed to co-operation 
with the representatives of labour, on whom he 
clearly implied Liberals must rely for that motor power 
which will be wanted to carry reform at home and 
abroad. Lord Rosebery addressed a great meeting at 
Glasgow on Monday and restated many of the principal 
objections to Protection. He apologised for appearing 
to ignore Mr. Balfour and the Government in a very 
happy passage, “In discussing this great question it 
would be disrespectful altogether to forget the Govern- 
ment. You know what the Government is. The 
Government is Mr. Balfour. When Mr. Balfour goes 








to bed the Government goes to bed. When Mr. 
Balfour is confined to his room the Govern- 
ment is inarticulate and dumb.” Mr. Bryce, speaking 
at Aberdeen, said that it was quite a mistake to suppose 
that Canada was in a state of great excitement over 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 





_ Last Saturday at Christie’s a Romney represent- 
ing two children with a dog was sold for the sum of 
6,500 gs. The picture was lately found in a dirty and 
dilapidated condition at Whitehaven by the owner, who 
had lately acquired it by inheritance. Lady Burne- 
Jones, in her life of her husband just published, relates 
that he was troubled by the modern fashionable rage 
for Romney, while at the same time so many beautiful 
Italian pictures were ignored. Romney no doubt was 
a fine though very unequal painter; but the prices now 
given for his pictures are beyond all reason, and 
certainly the result of a mere craze. Crazes of 
this kind do the greatest harm to the cause of art, 
and turn pictures into mere objects of stupid luxury. 
It is the proper thing for a rich man to possess 
a Romney, so he will give any price for one. He hangs 
it on his walls as he hangs a diamond necklace on his 
wife’s neck, mainly to show that he can afford it. 

Lorp Hosnouse, who died on Tuesday, had 
played a great and distinguished part in those duties 
of empire about which little is heard by the outside 
public. As Sir James Stephen’s successor as Legal 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council he continued the 
codification of Indian Law which had been begun by 
Macaulay. What he learnt in India gave a special 
value to his services as a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, services that only ceased 
three years ago and were often discharged at some 
physical discomfort. His judgments have been well 
described as ‘ searching, exhaustive, and con- 
densed.” The preoccupations of the law are not 
always a liberalising school, but in the case of 
Lord Hobhouse they never hardened his human 
sympathies or narrowed his profound and generous 
mind. His part in the development of law and insti- 
tutions was creative, emancipating, and democratic, 
and if he had not cared as little for fame as he 
cared much for duty his achievements would have 
received more popular recognition. He stood unsuc- 
cessfully with Mr. Morley for Westminster in 1880. The 
South African War was the last of many occasions on 
which his support was given to the unpopular cause of 
justice. Many aman would have thought that a longand 
arduous career had earned for his closing days an immu- 
nity from the discomforts of this kind of championship ; 
but Lord Hobhouse put younger men to shame by the 
stern measure of duty that he exacted from his 
burdened years. He was a great Englishman, summing 
up in his career of learned and conscientious patience 
the best work his country gives to the world, enriching 
the fine tradition of a humane school of lawgivers 
and administrators, and rebuking by his courage 
the habit which makes lesser men mistake for wisdom 
what Burke would have called a reptile prudence. 








ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK: 


CONCERTS. 
To-day, Symphony Concert, Queen's Hall, at 3; Busoni Recital, Bech- 
stein ali, at 3.30.—Dec. 13, Testimonial Orchestral Concert to 
Mr. Robert Newman, Queen's Hall, at 3.—Dec. 14, Albani, Queen's 
Hall, at 3. 
THEATRES, 
Royalty Theatre, Mermaid Society. Next week The Confederacy, 
every evening, at 8.15.—Terry’s Theatre, Marlowe's Faustus, to-day 
and next week, at 8.30. 
LECTURES, 
University College, Rev. Stopford Brooke on Cymbeline, Dec. 15, at 8 ; 
D. S. MacColl on Constable, Dec, 16, at 4.30. — Steinway Hall, 
M. Bouvier, Dec. 17, at 3.15. 
SALES, 

At Christie's, Modern Pictures and Water Colour Drawings, to-day, 
at 1.—Engravings of Early English School and Artists’ Proof 
Engravings, Monday, at meat Tom of Anglesey's Jewels, Monday 
anil Guasien y, at 1.—Collection of Porcelain, Bronzes, Manuscripts, 
etc., of the fate Mr. Wickham Flower, Wednesday and Thursday, at 1. 
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GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


HE interview with Count von Biilow that appears 
in the Nineteenth Century is a welcome sign 
that the German Government is anxious to check the 
impression produced by an anti-British agitation, for- 
midable in its extent and disquieting for its air of 
official inspiration, that has been carried on for some 
time in German newspapers. ‘The German Chancellor 
disclaims the hostile sentiments towards us that have 
been attributed to him, he repudiates the part assigned 
to Germany in the negotiations about Tibet, and dis- 
misses the newspaper warfare as a mere exchange of 
irresponsible discourtesies. The disavowal is so much 
to the good, and it is certainly another argument for 
restraining the taste for invective which some of our 
newspapers have been apt to indulge. We do not 
ignore the importance of a drilled Press campaign in a 
country where official patronage and direction of news- 
papers is part of the routine of government, but the 
right policy for the criticised nation is to refuse steadily 
to be drawn into recriminations that serve its interests 
as ill as they serve its dignity. 

The ill-humours of nations towards each other are 
a curious and bewildering study. Perhaps the safest 
generalisation that can be made is that Imperialism 
being an irritated national egotism has to chose some 
particular object for its irritation. The choice is 
not always governed by reason. What was it, for 
example, that made France, till quite recently, the 
target for this spirit in England? Some said France 
was our rival, others that she had been our 
rival; some that she was a danger, others that 
she was decadent and a laughing stock. All 
alike agreed in maligning her. In the recent out- 
break of German Imperialism we have been the 
butt of German wit, the object of German abuse, the 
Naboth’s vineyard of German appetites. Germany has 
been passing through the excitement that for a time sub- 
dued our common sense and demoralised our fancy with 
conceits that are now only remembered to be derided. 
For it is the essence of this spirit that it thinks in 
grandiose phantasies of conquest. A patriotism that 
is not offensive and menacing seems to it but a tame 
pedestrian thing. It lacks what Bagehot called ‘‘ anima} 
life.” It misses the strong stimulants of passion. 
Its rhythm has no tramp and thunder in it. There 
is nothing to scare or dazzle the world. To the 
German Emperor, as to the American President, not 
to speak of Imperialists nearer home, a patriotism 
that had no threat for others is what blank verse 
was to Dr. Johnson, who said it was only poetry to 
the eye. 

How long it will take for this spirit to work itself 
out in Germany nobody can tell. It depends partly on 
the prospects of domestic reform, partly on the silent 
pressure of a European atmosphere which is unkind to 
such pretensions, and may one day be strong enough 
to killthem. It is a chief European interest to foster 
and encourage that atmosphere, and one way of 
doing this is to see that our part in the European 
councils is governed by a genuine public spirit. 
Some persons enjoy their friendships solely and chiefly 
because they think those friendships injure someone 


else. They feel for a rough edge to an alliance, 
Nothing could have been better than the fine rebuke 
M. Jaurés administered to these bad Europeans in his 
speech on the Anglo-French Convention when he repu- 
diated the idea that the Convention had any hostile 
aspect. That Convention is not directed against any 
people. It is part of an attempt to build up a pacific 
community of liberal purposes within Europe. Its 
influence on the other nations will be a moral influence, 
and the more sincere and disinterested each partner in 
that object is, the more certain and lasting will be that 
influence on the two Empires that personify the oppo- 
site principle. 

For many years the development of this liberay 
friendship has been prevented and delayed, not by rival 
interests, but by the memories of rival interests. The 
spirit will often outlive the causes of emulation. Time 
or change or fortune may have settled the great issues 
in dispute, and yet the rancours survive. They have 
become habitual, the stale but pungent odours of a 
spent quarrel. Our relations with France afford a 
hundred illustrations of the long and irrelevant life 
that these superannuated animosities spin out in the 
dealings of nations. It is something to have laid 
the ghosts of these buried struggles of history, 
But the rivalries that have inspired the recent mani- 
festations of ill-will are, we believe, scarcely less an 
anachronism as a_ serious motive to hostilities. 
Germany, it is said, has colonial ambitions. If two 
countries in the eighteenth century had colonial 
ambitions they fought for the possession of definite 
colonies, a sugar island here, a piece of America 
there, and the territories that were the prizes in the 
warfare passed from hand to hand. If Germany 
cherishes any dream of seizing British colonies, it 
is the kind of madness that the rest of the world 
need not trouble very much about. Europe 
stands to its colonies, created or contemplated, 
in a very different position to-day from that it 
occupied in the eighteenth century. The problem for 
colonising Europeans is how to hold what they have 
won, not against each other, but against decay either 
of race or government. Germany knows what is her 
preoccupation in S.W. Africa, and only this week she 
has read the official report describing the failure of her 
administration that produced the Herreros war. The 
Standard published on Thursday an article describing 
the Report issued by the Commission appointed last 
year to investigate the population question in New South 
Wales. The Commissioners find that the birth-rate is 
declining, and that if the death-rate were as high as in 
Hungary the population would be stagnant. It is not 
due to German rivalry that ‘‘ after more than a century 
of European settlement, the splendid Island-continent 
is almost empty.” It is not due to British rivalry that 
the German colonising genius is baffled by the com- 
paratively few problems that have been presented to it, 
If South Africa ceases to be British it will not be Ger- 
man. The locusts that men think of when they look 
at an empty Australia will not start from Europe, 
The question for Europeans is not whether they can 
keep out other European rivals, but whether they can 
administer and develop their estates. Perhaps it would 
destroy a good many illusions in Germany if Mr. Beit 
diverted his proposed endowment for colonial teaching 
to his native country. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


ERHAPS nothing has been more dramatic in 
recent politics than the way in which the Party 
that claims a special sympathy with the colonies has 
been forced into the most direct and palpable opposi- 
tion tothem. It is often said that the colonies mis- 
trust the Liberal Party, and that they feel that 
Liberals care very little what they think, how they fare, 
or what they have done in the world. We believe 
there is much less of this temper in the colonies than 
is supposed. As a matter of history no party has a 
monopoly in the achievements or in the mistakes of 
our colonial history. All politicians like to affiliate 
themselves to some tradition of success, but probably 
most of our great predecessors would like to say of us 
all what Burne-Jones said once of some of his disciples : 
‘*T will not stand godfather to their feeble follies.” 
But the party that claims colonial confidence as its 
monopoly is at this moment in definite antagonism to 
the opinion of the self-governing colonies. 

The two most important questions in South Africa 
at this moment are Chinese labour and the Boer Con- 
gress. About the repugnance of colonial opinion 
to the Government’s conduct on the first question 
there can be no controversy. We need not recall 
again the resolutions of colonial Parliaments or the 
statement made by one Prime Minister that if the 
colonies had known that this was to be the end 
of the war they would have thought twice about 
sending contingents. The colonies are adverse 
to this policy for two reasons. One is their 
sense of colour, the dread — reasonable enough in 
the circumstances under which they live—of an 
adulteration of type so sudden and complete as to 
destroy their identity of race and civilisation. The 
other is the working men’s fear that the arrival of a huge 
unorganised cheaply-living population will put them at 
the mercy of their employers. Alike as white men and 
as working-men they tremble at the prospect of this 
miscellaneous immigration which threatens to drown 
the Europe in their civilisation. 

How do these apprehensions look in the light of 
the Chinese experiment? Mr. Cresswell has pub- 
lished in the Transvaal Leader a \etter which is worth 
more than all the unexplored generalisations of Lord 
Milner and Mr. Lyttelton put together. Mr. Cresswell 
shows that the introduction of the Chinese has resulted 
in the displacement of unskilled white labour at the 
Village Main Reef (where, as our readers will re- 
member, unskilled white labour was tried with success) 
by the Kaffirs, who have been displaced at other mines 
by the Chinese. As more Chinese come, more Kaffirs 
will be set free, more white men will be edged 
out, and as the Chinese (quick to learn as their 
masters have already described them) acquire dex- 
terity and knowledge, the skilled white labourers 
will follow the unskilled out of the country. As 
to the consequences of this revolution on the social 
life, the European character, of the Transvaal we 
cannot do better than refer our readers to the letter 
from Mr. Mackarness to Mr. Lyttelton which we 
publish elsewhere. If anyone will picture what this 
introduction of 15,000 Orientals means, with what 
hideous complications it perplexes and deranges the 


problem of race and colour, he will see that we are 
deliberately improvising in South Africa that dilemma 
in which another continent reaps to-day the Nemesis of 
the eighteenth-century slave trade. 

The turn that this particular example of anti- 
colonial policy has taken is an excellent illustration 
of the real significance of the other controversies in 
which the Government is engaged with a colonial 
population. Monday’s newspapers brought brief 
accounts of the great Boer Congress at Brandfort. 
The Boers of the Orange River Colony demand the 
publication of a full statement as to the distribution 
and administration of the compensation funds. They 
demand self-government and regret the necessity 
of abolishing Afrikander schools. The 7Zimes and 
certain other papers have argued that the nature 
of the Boer complaints is itself an argument against 
giving them self-government. It is worth while 
to see what are those complaints in order to 
decide how colonial opinion in general would regard 
them. 

Under the Peace Terms the British Government 
gave three millions towards repairing the losses of 
the war. About the destination of the three millions there 
has always been some uncertainty, Mr. Chamberlain de- 
scribing them as relief for the destitute, Lord Milner 
describing them as partial compensation for the losses 
of the war. That discrepancy between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Milner does not concern the immediate 
point of the Boers, which is that full accounts should 
be published. In this there is nothing unreasonable. 
The three millions was not a largess from us; it was 
one of various considerations for which the fighting 
Boers laid down their arms. They have, therefore, an 
indisputable right to be informed of the manner in 
which this money has been spent, who has received it, 
and in what form. Its administration, as we know 
from Sir Arthur Lawley’s despatch of September 7, 
1903, published on p. 65 of the Blue Book, Cd. 1895, 
had already cost a million and a half by June, 1903. 
That cost falls, we presume, on the taxpayers of the 
colonies, and therefore the taxpayers of the colonies 
have a perfect right to be told how this amazing 
expenditure was incurred. This right would be 
theirs under any circumstances. It is particularly 
theirs under a Government which has been detected in 
many flagrant financial blunders and whose servants 
have been reprimanded as incompetent by the Chief 
Justice of the colony. 

This is not the only financial question in which the 
Boers are concerned. When Lord Roberts entered 
the Orange Free State he issued a proclamation 
guaranteeing burghers who desisted from attacking 
us against destruction of their property. Mr. Brodrick 
said in the House of Commons on December 14, 
1900, that the Government had accepted full 
responsibility for all Lord Roberts’s proclamations. 
Another liability was created by Mr.Chamberlain’s speech 
at Ladysmith, transmitted in a Central News telegram 
published in the London papers of January 5, 1903. ‘‘ He 
was anxious to arrange with Lord Milner a settlement 
of the war claims. Evidence had been given to show 
that in some cases receipts signed by British officers 
had been disallowed. That must be an entire mis- 
apprehension. Those people who held legitimate re- 
ceipts, and who had not subsequently acted against us 
might rely upon having their claims satisfied. Above all, 
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they might rely upon it that the receipt of a British 
officer was as good as a Bank of England note.” Speak- 
ing at Bloemfontein on the same subject on February 5, 
1903, Mr. Chamberlain said he hoped these claims 
would be paid immediately, and that the War Office had 
undertaken to pay a lump sum to the civil adminis- 
trators of the colonies to discharge their obligations. 
** All this,” he added, ‘‘ was independent of the claims 
of grace for which three millions had been provided and 
also of two millions promised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to meet the claims of British subjects.” 

It is argued by the 7vmes that it is very ungrateful 
for the Boers to complain because something like ten 
millions has been spent on them. Sir Arthur Lawley 
explained in May how this money has been spent: (1) 
Free grant of three millions under treaty; (2) two 
millions to British subjects; (3) five millions from 
guaranteed loan for repatriation ; (4) two millions to 
redeem Lord Roberts’s promise ; (5) two-and-a-half 
millions to discharge officers’ receipts. (1) and (3) 
belong to the treaty and the Boers say the benefit 
has been wasted ; (4) and (5) are ridiculously inade- 
quate if the receipt of a British officer is as good 


as a bank-note. This was admitted by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Orange River Colony 
in the debate in the Orange River Legislative 


Council last July. Our promises could not have 
been redeemed if those ten millions had been well 
spent. The 72mes correspondent, writing on October 3 
of this year, put the aggregate claims under Clause X. 
ateighty millions. But what the Boers say is that until 
the facts as to the distribution are published, and they 
can see how this money has been spent, the people of 
the Orange River Colony will not co-operate with the 
Government, Is there any colony that would say less ? 
Is there any British colony that would not ask for self- 
government if its Government had introduced Chinese 
labour? The grievances of the Boers are not historical 
memories, long-lived, indestructible, and venerable as 
those memories are, but such grievances as any colony 
would feel under such aGovernment. Administration has 
collapsed. It has sunk under its difficulties ; it is no 
mark of a restless and rebel spirit for a white com- 
munity to declare that the time is come when that 
administration shall give place to self-government. 
There has just taken place the annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Union of Bloemfontein. There was no 
trace of racial rancour. Two Boers proposed the ad- 
journment in honour of the King’s birthday. Two Britons 
proposed that a wreath should be sent to President 
Kruger’s funeral. Briton and Boer alike, they all 
pretested against the action of an autocratic Govern- 
ment in throwing the colony’s railway interests into a 
general arrangement in which the colony had no voice. 
This was precisely the complaint of the Chambers of 
Commerce of Natal and Cape Colony when Lord 
Milner sacrificed the railways of thosecolonies to the 
exigencies of the mine-owners who wanted to renew 
the modus vivendi with the Portuguese Government. 
The longer this autocratic administration lasts the 
wider becomes the gap between Government and 
people, between the men who live on it and the men 
who live under it. When the Liberal Government 
puts an end to Chinese labour and autocratic 
government it will not only obey our best colonial 
traditions, but it will be fortified by the moral support 
of our self-governing colonies all over the world. 


TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
VIII. 


The first seven Articles of this series appeared on October a2, 29, 

November 5, 12, 19, 26, and December 3, and were concerned 

with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, the 

Development and Uses of the Country, and The Land Question 
in Towns, 


Tue RATING oF LAND IN Towns. 


E showed last week, without entering into the 

grave inequalities that arise out of the pre- 

sent system of grants in aid, that many evils and in- 

justices are suffered by our towns and town populations 

in consequence of radical defects in the laws that regu- 
late the rating of persons and property. 

We gave an example last week of the kind of 
thing which is constantly happening, owing to the fact 
that the whole burden of the rates and of every addition 
to them is paid by the occupier. To remedy this 
injustice a Rating and Local Government Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Goschen in 1871 contained provisions 
for transferring the payment of half the rates to 
the owners from the occupiers. That admirable bill, 
as we are informed by Sir Edward Hamilton in 
his Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, was withdrawn in consequence of opposition 
from those whose sole idea of reform was ‘relief of 
local burdens in the interests of landowners.” It is 
worth while for modern reformers to recollect that this 
change was proposed by the greatest English authority 
on local taxation, and that in endeavouring to make it 
law he was also acting in accordance with the report 
of a Select Committee of experts. We may be pretty 
sure that a fiscal reform proposed by Mr. Goschen in 
conjunction with Mr. Gladstone is neither futile nor 
impracticable. Further, the principle of the division 
of rates has been established in Scotland, and is per- 
fectly satisfactory as far as it goes. 

After the question between owner and occupier 
comes the question between land and buildings. To 
understand the rating problem we must always bear 
in mind that a rate is neither wholly upon persons nor 
wholly upon things. Those who regard it merely 
as a local tax upon local persons think that all that 
reformers need care about is to find some other set of 
persons to relieve the present ratepayers of part of their 
burdens. Those. who think of it solely as a local tax 
upon irremovable property pooh-pooh the grievances of 
the present ratepayers, and declare that if you change 
the things upon which the rate is levied you need not 
bother about the person who pays it. 

But the truth ts that a rate ts a local tax levied 
upon a person legally defined in respect of certain pro- 
perttes legally defined. Therefore if a Liberal Govern- 
ment wishes to meet the just anticipations of 
reformers it must do two things. lt must alter the 
definition of the ratepayer and it must alter the defini- 
tion of the property in respect of which the rate ts paid. 

At the present time a house in a town, whether in 
the centre or at the circumference, is ratedas a whole 
on its annual value—the sum at which it might be 
expected to let from year to year, with certain statutory 
deductions. The valuation is founded on two principles : 
(1) the doctrine of the hypothetical tenant, z.e., at what 
sum could the property be let if it were put to the best 
use, and (2) the doctrine that in making the valuation 
you must assume that things will remain as they are, 
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i.e., if the property isa field and the occupier pays a rent 
of £3 an acre for keeping hens you must not rate him 
as if he were a shopkeeper, however suitable the site 
might be for that purpose and however easy it might be 
for the owner of the land to make it pay a rent (and 
therefore a rate) a hundred times greater by covering 
it with buildings. This instance will show that if we 
are to rate land on its selling value we must rate the 
owner, for the question as to what use the land 
shall be put depends upon him. To rate the hen- 
keeper on an annual value of £300 a year 
instead of £3 would be the height of injustice 
and absurdity. It follows that a site-value rate, 
if it is to be assessed on the real value of the land, 
must be laid on the owner, not upon the occupier. 
Under the present system, of rating the occupier only, 
it was absolutely necessary to limit the first doctrine 
of the hypothetical tenant by the second doctrine of 
vebus sic stantibus, ‘‘ things remaining as they are.” 
But a site-value rate would be meaningless and useless 
if such a limitation were allowed. For one of the 
principal objects of rating site values is to ensure that 
the land shall be put to its most profitable uses in order 
that (1) employment may be increased, (2) rents may 
be decreased by encouraging the supply of houses, and 
(3) rates may be reduced by bringing in new sources 
of contribution. 

The object, then, of a reform should be to rate 
owners and to rate land; the question is how this 
reform should be brought about. Let us try, then, to 
devise a scheme by which (1) occupiers in all parts 
of the town will be immediately relieved of a con- 
siderable part of their rates, (2) new sources of revenue 
will be tapped, (3) a new class of people, owners of land 
or of interests in land, will begin to contribute to the 
rates. 

These three objects will be attained by making in 
all boroughs and urban districts a separate valuation 
of sites as distinct from the structures raised upon 
them. About this there is no difficulty. Practically 
all the witnesses before the Royal Commission admit 
that it is perfectly feasible. Mr. Harper, of the 
London County Council, a very careful official, declares 
that the whole of the London sites can be valued for 
£40,000. One effect of this will be that all unoccupied 
land will be assessed on its real value, so that an un- 
tapped source of revenue will be instantly tapped. 
The basis upon the value of a site should be 
its hypothetical selling value, just as that of a house 
is its hypothetical letting value. The one hypothesis 
is just as workable as the other. There will be a few 
difficult cases under the hypothetical buyer principle, 
just as there are a few difficult cases under 
the hypothetical tenant principle. But the same 
system of appeals from the assessment to Quarter 
Sessions and to the High Courts apply to the 
new as to the old rate. Ifthe assessment is too high 
the aggrieved owner will have his remedy. By way of 
further safeguard—we are here following the report of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Sir E. Hamilton—it 
might be provided in addition to the rights of objection 
and repeal that if the owner of land considered the 
valuation excessive he should be entitled to require the 
local authority to take it over at a valuation. 

A curious obsession always overcomes English 
people when they contemplate land. It is a sacred 
thing. Its owner is not to be taxed like a tea merchant 


or any other vulgar person. Even if you introduce a 
bill for the express purpose of taxing him, you are 
warned that ‘‘all existing contracts must be respected.” 
However long or however short the lease may be, a 
site value rate, they say, is to be thrown, not upon 
the owner the lessor, but upon the occupier the 
lessee. A bill of this sort would plunge its authors 
into a sea of well-deserved unpopularity. If it 
is wrong to tax a party to a contract it is 
just as wrong to tax one party as the other. And 
if it is wrong to tax a landlord who has let his land on 
the best terms he could get, every conceivable tax 
can be construed as a wrong to somebody or other. 
Further, it may be pointed out that if the landlord got 
the best rent he could the imposition of a new rate 
would not have enabled him to get a better rent. 

However that may be, we hold it essential that 
‘* saving existing contracts” should not mean the im- 
position of the site-value rate upon occupiers without 
power of deduction. As regards this point, it is note- 
worthy that the first London County Council Bill for 
Rating Site Values did not exempt existing contracts, 
and in the most promising Bill for Rating Site Values 
recently introduced into Parliament (that presented by 
Mr. Trevelyan, and backed by Mr. Bell, Mr. Whitley, 
and others), although existing contracts were, as we 
think, wrongly exempted, yet an attempt was made to 
provide that the occupier under a lease should not be 
rated on the whole site value, but only on his interest 
in it. 

In our view the best plan will be to provide that 
the expenditure out of rates should be divided between 
the present occupiers and the owners of the sites. It 
might be that for the first five or ten years the maxi- 
mum rate leviable on the owners of site values should 
be a quarter of the whole, in order to assuage the 
anxiety of the exemptionists. 

But, it may be said, what is to be done where 
there are three or four persons with interests in the 
land value of the site? Take a piece of land which A, 
the freeholder, let to B in 1830 on a ninety-nine years’ 
lease at £15 ; B built a house and let it with the land 
to C in 1850 at £75 a year for the remaining 
period of seventy-nine years. In 1870 C sublet it 
to D for £100, and in 1899 D sublet it to E 
at £120a year. Here is a complicated case. What 
we propose should be done is to find out what part of 
the value of the hereditament is due to the site. The 
valuer sends in the value of the site to the assessment 
committee, which divides the rate proportionately 
between A, B, C, and D. If in the future the value 
of the site be raised a proportionate addition will be 
made to the rate, and that will fall upon E. If A, B, 
C, and D are all occupiers in the town they will find 
their occupier-rate lessened by a half or a quarter, but 
each will pay a small additional sum, which will be 
added to his demand note in respect of his interest in 
this particular site. 

So much for the general scheme of a site-value 
rate upon owners of land in towns. We would make 
two suggestions which involve no complexity and could 
be passed easily in the busiest Session. 

We have mentioned that under the present system 
vacant houses being without an occupier are not rated. 
Undoubtedly it would be fair, considering that such 
houses require much police supervision and other local 
services, to rate the owners of such vacant houses on 
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half their value, a result which would be obtained if the 
rates were divided between owner and occupier. This 
plan would not only relieve the ordinary ratepayers, it 
would also make landlords more ready to admit tenants 
on reasonable terms, and would check the practice 
sometimes adopted by the agents of large landowners 
in towns of holding out for exorbitant rents. 

As for unoccupied land in towns—waste land ripe 
for building—there is no possible reason for allowing 
it to escape rates or to be rated merely as agricultural 
land. Clearly it should be rated on its real value. 
Thus building would be encouraged where building 
is required ; and where vacant spaces are needed they 
could be acquired more readily and cheaply by the 
local authority. A short bill providing for the rating 
of all owners of unoccupied land in towns and urban 
districts upon its selling value could be passed without 
difficulty. Its good effects would be immediately felt, 
and it would be an admirably useful and popular intro- 
duction to the larger and more comprehensive measure 
which we have advocated in this article. 





COMPULSORY GREEK. 


HATEVER may be the immediate fate of the 
proposal of the ‘‘ Studies and Examinations 
Syndicate ” to abolish Greek as a compulsory subject at 
Cambridge—or, rather, to accept one only of the 
classical languages as a sufficient evidence of 
“humane” culture—its ultimate success seems assured. 
The recommendation, all but unanimous, of such a 
body may be overruled once or twice by the 
members of the University who are less in 
touch with the real facts of an educational pro- 
blem. But it is inevitable that the same _ evils 
must force themselves upon future syndicates and 
drive them by the mere logic of facts to the same 
remedy. Another piece of evidence is even more signi- 
ficant of the drift of opinion. While the majority of 
head masters seem to be in favour of releasing aspirants 
for scientific and mathematical honours from compul- 
sory Greek, but against excusing the mere passman, 
the assistant masters as a whole are decidedly in 
favour of both acts of emancipation. The view 
of the younger men, less trammelled by tradition 
and less clouded by the professional standpoint, 
can hardly fail to be the view of the future. On its 
merits even the majority of the head masters have 
nothing to urge in favour of teaching Greek to the 
duller boys who are reading for a pass degree. Two 
clerical head masters, writing in the overpowering 
atmosphere of Canterbury, feel that Greek must be re- 
tained for sake of the Testament, lest ‘“‘the special in- 
fluence exercised by a head master in this way” be 
lost. But the general feeling is tersely put by Dr. 
Wood, of Harrow, who says roundly that “the 
present amount of Greek required for a _ pass 
degree is of no educational value and a waste of time.” 
There is of course some mental gymnastic to be obtained 
from the study of any subtleand complicated tongue, 
and, indeed, the sense for language at all is hardly to 
be developed in any other way. But as the Syndics 
point out, this training may be had as well from one 
inflected language as from two, and better from one 
learned thoroughly than from tworeluctantly “crammed.” 
They propose accordingly to exact a higher standard 
in Latin in return for a release from Greek. It 
is absurd to suppose that a boy of slow imagination 
who has no taste for literature and no enthusiasm for 
languages acquires anything of the Hellenic spirit 
from his empirical study of an elementary grammar and 
his painful memory work upon an annotated text. He 
learns from compulsion and he learns the minimum, 


This joyless labour on Greek paradims will not assist 
the candidate for Orders to expound an Hebraic creed, 
nor will it civilise the average sensual passman who 
regards his studies as a somewhat irrelevant adjunct to 
sport and social life. Both will forget the little they have 
acquired, and only pedantry would deplore the loss. On 
the other hand, the time wasted on Greek might be use- 
fully employed. A lad who has acquired some natural 
science or some modern history can hardly forget 
what he haslearned. His personal experience and the 
periodical literature of the day will keep him in mind 
of it. He is a better observer and a more intelligent 
reader for his studies. The same thing is true of 
modern languages. It requires no special ability and 
no unusual enterprise to read current books in 
French and German. Quite apart from considera- 
tions of practical utility, the man who knows a 
modern language, some history, and some natural 
science has more claim to education than the pass- 
man who has forgotten a smattering of Greek. 
Finally, as two head masters suggest, the abolition of 
the linguistic ‘‘grind” would give time for non- 
classical boys to learn something worth knowing of 
Greek life and thought and something of ancient 
history. The Hellenic spirit would be better served 
by a careful study of translations than by unintelligent 
labour upon the letter of selected texts. ‘‘ There is 
more of the Greek spirit in Greek literature than in 
Greek accidence.” But these considerations are 
elementary. There is a more serious issue. 

The fear which determined the majority of the 
head masters to oppose the emancipation of the pass- 
man springs from something more respectable than a 
blind adherence to tradition or an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the value of elementary Greek. They see what 
the general public does not see—that the teaching of 
Greek has its economic side. To maintain a competent 
classical staff involves no light expense, and, if the pass- 
man and the science student no longer contributed to the 
salary of the Greek master, he could rarely be retained in 
middle-class schools for the benefit of a few ambitious 
boys with literary tastes. The great public schools 
would not be seriously affected at first, but there is 
little doubt that the masters who prophesy that the 
abolition of compulsory Greek at the Universities 
‘« would destroy the study of Greek in town day schools, 
small boarding schools, and grammar schools ” do not 
exaggerate the risk. The dilemma is unpleasant and 
inevitable. Either we must have a Greekless Eng- 
land, or an England which is scarcely educated 
at all. Either we must sacrifice the interests 
of the vast majority of middle-class boys to the 
tastes of theffew who do desire to learn Greek, or 
we must practically destroy the existing opportunities 
for any study of Greek. There is a further com- 
plication, also financial. The head masters of the 
public schools point out that ‘‘ as long as scholarships 
are offered in Greek and Latin, boys will read for 
them.” This is not entirely a consoling reflection. It 
means that many young men read Greek not because 
of any passion for literature, but because for a few 
years and at a given moment of their career 
Greek seems to pay. How much of real culture and 
education there is to be had from this mercenary 
scholarship it would be difficult to say. Possibly a 
young man who acquires Greek merely from these 
motives would be a more productive citizen if he had 
studied natural science instead, and less civilised he 
could scarcely be. But the system exists. The ‘‘ pious 
founder ” has made it for us, and against the dead hand 
there is no appeal. Here is the chief engine of classical 
conservatism. It still turns out the conventional 
man of learning whom Fielding gently satirised in 
Parson Adams—who knew his Aischylus by heart 
and had never read a play of Shakespeare. It would 
still wring from those who care for the disinterested 
side of life Dr. Johnson’s cr du ceur when he thought 
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of his college days, ‘‘it is amazing how little literature 
there is in England.” But coupled with the abolition 
of Greek in middle-class schools it would have a 
disastrous social effect. Since classical scholarships 
would in effect be open only to those who could afford 
to attend a public school, Greek would become the 
monopoly of the rich. University scholarships would 
go more than ever to those for whom they were not 
intended, and the Universities on their classical and 
philosophical side would be closed to the sons of all 
but wealthy parents. A poor lad, since his oppor- 
tunities of acquiring Greek at school would be few, 
could no longer dream of the University at all, unless 
he cared to go as a student of science or mathematics. 
A more disastrous plan for handing over England to 
the Philistines could hardly be conceived. Yet the 
dilemma still faces us. It is just as monstrous to con- 
demn the average boy to a wasteful and useless drill, 
for the benefit of the minority which aspires to real 
classical scholarship. 

There is a way out of the dilemma. English 
education is passing through a period of transition 
which inevitably produces some odd inversions. The 
cry is all for the artificial encouragement of utilitarian 
education. There are grants in aid for chemistry and 
subsidies for the study of aniline dyes. But no one 
suggests State aid for Greek textual criticism. And 
the reason is obvious. However much science may 
pay the nation and the individual, it is Greek which 
pays the school. As the head master of a great 
London school has often been heard to remark 
to anxious parents, ‘‘there is mo money in 
natural science.” The dead hand has endowed 
the classics, and the Universities have given them 
acommercial value by making them compulsory. If 
we could but sweep away this grotesque system, science 
would stand firmly on its own feet. It is needed in the 
world. It appeals to the short calculations of the busi- 
ness man. It is the natural study of a commercial 
people and a materialistic age. It ought not to 
require State aid—save, indeed, in its higher walks of 
pure research, where it becomes a study as dis- 
interested and as splendidly useless as classical learn- 
ing itself. When once this anomaly had righted itself, 
it would be reasonable to ask for State aid for such 
purely humane studies as Greek. It would be a 
national disaster that English culture should be cut 
off from its Hellenic basis. There is a better case for 
subsidising Plato than for endowing analytical 
chemistry. The quest of gain will always keep that 
useful pursuit from neglect. But nothing could com- 
pensate a people for the closing of its great literary 
schools to the poor. For that, evena yet more vulgar 
excess of national prosperity would be an inadequate 


punishment. H. N. Braitsrorp. 





A FALLEN IDOL. 


HE Mermaid Society, in a pathetic little notice 
announcing the indefinite postponement of Bed/a- 
front, confesses that its revivals of tragedy have not met 
with sufficient encouragement to justify the continuance of 
the attempt. Now, our gratitude to the Mermaid Society 
is justly great. It is doing an admirable and much-needed 
work in restoring the Elizabethans to common knowledge. 
But, if its tragedies fail to please us, the cause is double. 
First, that the acting is very rarely adequate to the author's 
emotion; and, secondly, that the choice of plays is so 
entirely unsatisfactory. Why is the programme filled with 
Dekker and Beaumont and Fletcher, utterly ignoring the 
far greater plays of the period’s zenith ? We hear nothing 
of Webster, Heywood, Middleton, or Marlowe. Instead, 
we are treated to the inferior dramas of the decadence, 
which, naturally, revolt and bore a modern audience. 
And of all these plays of the decadence perhaps 
The Maid’s Tragedy is the worst—as, indeed, one might 


judge from its very popularity in that ranting day. As 
a drama it is amazingly bad—utterly heartless and without 
conviction. It is a mere piece of stage-carpentry knocked 
together by two favoured and practised playwrights of the 
time, to keep the manager's “ houses” full, like Sardou’s 
La Sorciétre. The Maid’s Tragedy is filled from beginning 
to end with that bombastic insincerity which is the key-note 
of the Elizabethan drama in its later developments. Every 
catch-word of the time is lugged in for effect—that slavish 
adoration of royalty, in which the Divine Right looms not 
obscurely, the gaudy apotheosis of friendship as opposed to 
the other relationships of life—in fact, all the notions that 
the earlier, greater dramatists employed so sincerely and 
with such fine effect, are now degraded to the positions of 
pegs on which to hang an elegant declamation or a strong 
scene, enriched by lovely and artificial poetry. 

Like so many of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, 7’he 
Maid’s Tragedy depends for its plot and its catastrophe on 
the most inconceivable violations of psychological proba- 
bility. Wise Aristotle was peevish with Iphigenia for the 
inconsistency involved in that magnificent change of front 
with which the timid girl turns at last to face her martyr- 
dom ; what would he have said to Beaumont’s Evadne ? 
But why, indeed, talk of these puppets as characters ? 
Their preposterous actions simply supply the mental food 
demanded by a late Jacobean audience, whose palate was 
sc coarsened as to be in perennial need of the hottest 
stimulants. The play is a mere series of situations, which 
have to be attained somehow; and if the characters stand 
in the way of their own proposed actions, well then, let 
character go to the wall. The result is a sanguinolent 
and perfectly unconvincing melodrama. The King marries 
his mistress, for no very obvious reason, to a poor creature 
called Amintor. The bridegroom has had, previously, to 
jilt a young woman to whom he had been engaged. Why 
he does this is not clear, except that he is a person con- 
stitutionally incapable of saying “No” to anyone in any 
circumstances. However, the young woman, instead of 
thinking that she is well rid of such a lover, whines and 
pines indefatigably, in a manner to conciliate some of our 
sympathy for the man who could not face the prospect of 
so lacrymose a lady. Meanwhile the bride, Evadne, can- 
didly explains matters to Amintor, and he, after a few “ pro- 
bationary starts,” mildly accepts the situation. To save 
his reputation he decides to put a (good face on the affair, 
and assumes an air of reckless gaiety that would not de- 
ceive a sucking infant. However, it deludes the King into 
suspecting Evadne of fidelity to her new husband. She, 
greatly indignant, repels the unjust suspicion, and calls her 
husband as witness to the truth of her defence, until the 
King is satisfied. But Evadne’s brother, Melantius, is not 
thus gullible. He worries himself into Amintor’s confidence, 
and then blusters mightily of the vengeance he will take. 
We anticipate a plot. Melantius next attacks Evadne, 
and forces her to confess. Up to this moment Evadne 
has been a strong criminal character, full of audacity, in- 
domitable, rather splendid. But here she suddenly de- 
velops, without any warning, an incredible and extrava- 
gant repentance. She wipes the earth at her husband's 
feet, implores his pardon, and, with a curious obliquity of 
vision, declares ardently that the only way to cleanse her- 
self of sin is to murder the King, her accomplice. This 
is the very hall-mark of the decadence. Where their pre- 
decessors were content with human nature and human 
emotions, the later dramatists indulge in these flamboyant 
impossibilities of conversion. It had always indeed been 
a weakness of the Elizabethans to let their bad women go 
to pieces in the fifth act. So collapse Lady Macbeth, 
Alice Arden, Bianca Capello, Beatrice Vermandero; yet 
all these ladies only yield in measure, exhausted by their 
long tension of crime. They do not suddenly become 
new creatures, they merely have a spasm of regret, and 
leave one in no doubt that, were present fear removed, 
they would have no hesitation about repeating their former 
course of action. The later writers inherited this tradi. 
tion of fifth-act repentance, however, and, turning it into 
a wild and irresponsible transformation scene, made it the 
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pivot of their dramatic revolutions. If you can make your 
heroine start in the middle of the third act doing things 
that by no possibility could the heroine as drawn in the 
first act have ever dreamed of compassing, 1t is obvious 
that your dramatic scope is hugely widened, as well as 
released from all the trammelling bonds of probability. 

Thus with Evadne. Suddenly she becomes a mild 
Magdalen, and, to prove her new holiness, murders her 
paramour in bed, thus baulking our hopes of any result 
from the loud anger of his other victims. Meanwhile the 
deserted Aspatia turns up again in disguise, and induces 
her former lover to give her a death-wound. Evadne then 
enters, and, finding her husband not unnaturally disin- 
clined to believe in her, stabs herself. At this point he 
discovers that the dying gentleman in the corner is Aspatia, 
and, overwhelmed by circumstance, kills himself also. So, 
for no reason whatever, except to bring down the curtain, 
all these uninteresting and perfectly unconvincing persons 
lie dead. And this glut of gore, this extravagant solution 
by irrelevant bloodshed, is the crowning characteristic of 
the decadent Jacobean drama. 

That the impossibility of this mad farrago was felt 
by actors as well as by audience was evident from Miss 
Dora Hole’s very clever performance as Evadne. For the 
first two acts she was admirable in her sincerity—flaunting, 
arrogant, heartless, cruel. When her brother bullied the 
truth out of her she played the terrified adventuress per- 
fectly, and gave us promise of a new force in realistic 
drama. But afterwards she could not quite believe in her 
own repentance, and her impersonation lost its grip in the 
death-scene of the King and subsequent events. Her per- 
formance, however, was, throughout, the brightest spot in 
the play. She alone seems to have grasped the fact that 
to be tragic it is not necessary to assume a perpetually 
queribund tone of voice. As for Miss Ada Potter, as 
Aspatia, she has a peculiar gift for being depressing. Her 
Penthea was one protracted moan, and though, as one is 
devoutly thankful, there is much less of Aspatia, yet her 
very method of saying good morning is such as to make 
ona think of the eternal good-night ; and her performance, 
altogether, is more lugubrious than any mortal woman can 
ever really have been even upon this ill-starred earth. Miss 
Potter was the audible incarnation of gloom, and, in so far, 
was an excellent Aspatia. But she made one feel for 
Amintor! He, for his part, was a trifle too elaborately 
pathetic, with tremors of knees and voice on every pos- 
sible occasion. Hedda Gabler would object that in real 
life people do not wobble quite so much when displeased 
or perplexed. However, the drama, luckily, cannot be called 
real life, so that such artificialities may be condoned. 
Even in the play as written, neither characters nor story 
have any hold upon us. All are dolls, all unsympathetic. 
Plot there is none. The vapourings of the wronged Melan- 
tius come to nothing, and his expected vengeance is 
no more heard of. Instead of a conflict of temperaments, 
such as we might have had from so strange a development 
of crime, we have a mere succession of disconnected scenes 
and episodes, till at last Evadne walks quite simply into 
the King’s bedroom, and there brings the play to its real 
end by murdering him. And this is The Maid’s Tragedy, 
once the idol of popular taste! 





Mr. Oscar Asche is to be congratulated on the well- 
deserved success of his second production. The Taming 
of the Shrew is not a great nor a very interesting play, 
but, well acted, it makes a most amusing and brilliant 
spectacle. Mr. Asche played the fantasy with its delightful 
but perfectly unnecessary induction, and filled that omis- 
sible prologue with laughter. As Petruchio he was 
vigorous and convincing in his jovial brutality, even if his 
methods of taming Katharina did not exceed in subtlety. 
As for Miss Lily Brayton, she played the Shrew quite 
charmingly, in the true spirit of genuine and rather exag- 
gerated comedy, verging upon farce. 


REGINALD FARRER 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

DON’T think Mr. Robson’s story that the Govern- 

ment may next Session propose an all-round duty 
of 5 per cent. on imports must be dismissed as mere 
conjecture. Mr. Robson is a responsible politician, 
exceptionally well informed on the fiscal controversy, 
and I don’t think that he spoke without knowledge or 
in the air. It may indeed be assumed that his in- 
formant was a Conservative Free Trader of eminence, 
who presumably thought that the British public might 
just as well be forearmed by being forewarned of a 
meditated blow at their commerce. That, inits turn, 
does not imply that we have to deal with a settled, 
accomplished fact. These are the times when 
the members of the Cabinet must be making 
up what they are pleased to call their minds about 
what they are pleased to call their policy. They 
signal the renewal of the struggle between the two 
factionsin this body, the highly invigorating contest 
for the Prime Minister’s soul, between the Free 
Trade Ormuzd and the Protectionist Ahriman. A 
slim soul, which, like that of George III. in the 
Vision of Judgment, may slip through to bliss 
while the argument proceeds. That the contro- 
versy should take the shape now attributed to it is 
indeed a remarkable fact. Mr. Balfour is the only 
Prime Minister of recent times of whom so flagrant an 
act of personal falsity could be alleged without raising 
in men’s minds the idea that such a course was at all 
beyond the possibilities of the situation. Why 
should he not betray Free Trade? He betrayed his 
Free Trade colleagues, assisted at and plotted their 
downfall. Why should he be more careful of a political 
and economic principle—he who never avowed it, 
never, probably, in his heart, held it? In fact, a sceptical 
world expects nothing of Mr. Balfour in the way of 
adherence even to the Edinburgh pledge that he would 
never lead a Protectionist Party. 


* LZ * * . 


Let us, however, be quite clear that if the Govern- 
ment adopt the proposal of a 5 per cent. duty they 
will, under any circumstances, be committing an act of 
gross turpitude. I assume that, should such a sugges- 
tion go through the ,Cabinet, it could only appear as 
part of a Dissolution Budget. A 5 per cent. duty on 
exports, even should it exclude food and raw materials, 
is a trifling variant of Mr. Chamberlain’s original 
proposal of a 10 per cent. duty on imported 
manufactures. It is Protection at a bound— 
the framework of an exclusive tariff. Therefore, the 
most shameless Minister could not introduce it as 
part of the ordinary Sessional programme. Neither is 
Mr. Balfour at liberty to propose it as the subject- 
matter of an electoral appeal. He has pledged himself 
not to make Protection the issue at the next General 
Election. Nevertheless, the view of his character is 
such that few would be surprised to find him doing this 
very thing and defending such an impost as a means 
of revenue, innocent of Protective favour. That is the 
man, that is his characteristic method, false in effect, 
not even candid in appearance, but well enough suited 
to his personal and party exigencies. 
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However, we must not lightly assume that, what- 
ever may be the origin of this most dishonouring pro- 
posal, it will survive. As a party expedient it would 
be worse even than Redistribution. There are surely 
fifty Tory votes which would at once be alienated, to say 
nothing of the withdrawal of the Londonderry-Salis- 
bury-Stanley section of the Cabinet. And even Mr. 
Balfour must think twice before he surrenders to Mr. 
Chamberlain within three months of the Edinburgh 
repudiation of him. No doubt the scheme is possible as 
a Budget device. It couldnever be defended, least of 
all by so incompetent a statistician as the Prime 
Minister. But it might be introduced early in the 
Session ; the Budget might be put forward to early 
March, the last month estimated for, the country 
assured that the decision would be left in its hands, and 
that nothing would be pressed before an election. 
Debate would rend such a project in pieces, but 
time would not be given for debate. The object 
would be to dangle the gaudy bait before the 
elector, after expounding to him the destitution of the 
Treasury, and the total failure of the present basis of 
taxation, and to trust to the Pearson-Harmsworth Press 
to press the idea on lines congenial to those gentlemen. 
Such, no doubt, would be Mr. Chamberlain’s electoral 
plan. But I hesitate to say that Mr. Balfour has 
accepted it. Its colouring is a trifle too crude for that 
artist. Then there are the consequences to his party 
and to his own reputation, the gravity of which must 
be apparent to a man of his calculating temper. There- 
fore, while there is reason to believe that this matter 
has come before people of consideration in Ministerial 
councils, I assume that the objections I have glanced at 
will weigh it down. 

* * * 7 * 

I confess that as I read President Roosevelt’s Con- 
gressional I thanked God that I was a subject of King 
Edward the Seventh. I don’t think that even Mr. 
Roosevelt’s worthy compeer, the Kaiser, could have 
combined cant, pretence, arrogance, bad taste, and 
bad sense in such a turgid mass of slushy rhetoric. 
Of what nation does Mr. Roosevelt say that if ‘ it 
shows that it knows how to act with reasonable 
efficiency and decency in social matters, if it keeps 
order and pays its obligations, it need fear no inter- 
ference from the United States”? There is not, we 
hope, a nation in the world that could not give 
Mr. Roosevelt a lesson in ‘‘ decency ” in face of his con- 
duct in Panama. And to what fresh illustrations 
of the lawless use of force does he invite his great 
country when he adds that ‘‘ chronic wrong-doing ” or 
‘* IMPOTENCE ” may force the United States to the “ exer- 
cise of international police power”? Is San Domingo 
threatened to-day, or Haiti? He does well to speak 
of Armenia, whose wrongs, by the way, America, 
having doubtless the will, has never had the power to 
right. But when he cites weakness in government as 
a provocation and excuse for violent and selfish inter- 
vention by powerful neighbours, he invites serious 
criticism of his own administration. When the United 
States can make life secure within its borders, when it 
can protect the negro from the assassin and the vote 
manipulator, when it can purify its civic and political 
life it can begin to prepare a new earth after the model 


of Washington. 
* * * * a” 


As for the Presidential contribution to the great 


and urgent controversy in our modern State life, 
nothing could be worse in form or in intention. The 
President’s aim is a big navy, @e., an extension of the 
Imperialist movement which, under his continual for- 
warding, has already gone far to destroy the American 
Constitution. And what is to be said of his assump- 
tion of the ré/e of ‘‘ international policeman” when he 
has the audacity to admit that in these moral crusades 
“we have acted in our own interest as well as in the 
interest of humanity at large”’ ? Does he imagine that 
the world is going to trust a policeman who 
starts on his round with the admission that 
he is out for ‘‘boodle” as well as for the 
ten commandments? There is barely a word in the 
Message which is not a crude appeal to force by a 
man to whom the idea of moral powers in the world 
of States is not merely ill-conceived but despised. In 
such hands as this the plea for the excepting of towns 
from bombardment in war will at once be interpreted, 
not as a humane limitation of the horrors of sea-war- 
fare, but as a plea of advantage for the practically 
defenceless American coast. But, indeed, it is sad to 
think that a nation pre-eminent before all others 
for great political ideas should to-day speak with so 
empty and yet so brazen a voice. Certainly it passes 
my understanding how Englishmen who have suffered 
from its echo in our own land can praise it when it 
comes from our kinsmen over the water, and announces 
with vulgar pride the loss of their noblest thoughts 
about statesmanship. 
* * * * * 

I suppose none of the young men whose political 
lives are beginning will ever know a nobler, a more 
finished type of lawyer-statesman than Lord Hobhouse 
—a mind at once richly furnished with knowledge, de- 
voted to the service of the people, sternly faithful to 
the causes which the people sometimes forget or desert, 
the just never. Perhaps no country but England rears 
such men ; they are indeed its pride and ornament. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE L.C.C. AND EDUCATION, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SirR,—My attention has been called to Mr. Massing- 
ham’s remarks in your issue of December 3 on the “ L.C.C.’s 
Management of its Educational Duties.” As to the general 
charges, I say nothing. Time will show how the motives of 
the Progressive Party on the Council have been completely 
misrepresented, and time will show that better than argu- 
ment. But there is one specific statement in the article, of 
no great importance in itself, but of interest as an illustra 
tion: 

“ As to the measure of knowledge of our new educational 
governors, it may be estimated by Mr. Wood's naive re- 
mark that ‘a bureau of clerks’ was employed under the 
School Board to look after the interests of the teachers’ 
union. And this under the rule of Lord Stanley, the most 
vigilant and hostile of administrators as far as the London 
teachers were concerned! ” 

I never made such a statement, and I think it might 
have occurred to a writer less eager to attack, that a remark 
so absurd was most likely to be a reporter's slip, as it actually 
was. The fact is that, while everything is reported to the 
Council, the reports given by the daily papers are so inade- 
quate that the public can form no true idea of what happens. 
1 was compelled to point this out in connection with the de- 
bate on the requisitions to be made upon the managers of the 


non-provided schools, after which the Progressive Party was 
attacked with equal bitterness by the Church organs, the 
Conservative Press, and some of the Liberal Press—the last 


named, as subsequently became apparent, in ignorance of 
the true position, although it had been clearly stated in the 
public debate. 
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Now, Sir, I should not have taken upon me to criticise 
the reports, although as a true believer in publicity I regard 
it as of the first importance that the public should have ac- 
curate and adequate reports of what is being done in regard 
to education, but for two things. 

First, that the very papers which can only spare 
a part of a column to report what is being done by 
the Education Authority can spare many columns 
for lengthy criticisms by outside persons who are 
very imperfectly acquainted with the facts. I venture to 
suggest that a portion of that space would be usefully 
devoted to giving the public a more adequate knowledge 
of the facts. 

Secondly, we are told that if the Education Committee 
were open to the Press the public would have more informa- 
tion, or in other words, that the Press which cannot find 
room adequately to report one meeting would find space 
adequately to report two meetings in the week. This is 
surely a very queer argument. 

I venture to suggest, through your columns, to Liberal 
daily papers, that it is more important to give their readers 
an adequate account of our educational work, for which we 
supply them with the fullest materials, than to launch un- 
ceasing attacks against the Progressive Party, which is 
striving to build up a Progressive system of education under 
innumerable disadvantages, under the restrictions of a bad 
Act founded upon wrong principles, and under a cross fire 
from the organs of the Church, from the Conservative Press, 
and from their own friends. At least they have a right to 
ask their friends to judge of their action upon full and ac- 
curate information and without prejudice. The Council is 
doing its part. The Education Committee reportsin the 
fullest way to the Council. There is no greater believer in 
the necessity and desirability of publicity than its chair- 
man, Sir William Collins, or, if I may say so, than myself, 
and in this we merely represent the unanimous feeling of 
the Progressive Party. The debates are open to the public 
and the Press, though I have reason to believe this is not 
universally known. But to secure effective publicity there 
is another step beyond the control of the Council, namely, 
that the Liberal daily papers should do their part in con- 
veying what they regard as most important in the full in- 
formation which the Council supplies in an adequate and 
accurate manner to the public. 

I am aware that I am exhibiting great temerity in offer- 
ing this criticism, but so many hard words and nicknames 
have been flung at my head that I fear I have become case- 
hardened. I, therefore, make bold to say, “Criticise as 
much as you like. It is your undoubted prerogative. But 
at the same time do the Progressive Party the justice to give 
the public such information as will enable them to judge for 
themselves.”—Yours, etc., 

T. MCKINNON Woop. 

Brookfield House, Millfield-lane, Highgate Rise, N. 


December 7, 1904. 


WE have received the following correspondence from Mr. 

Mackarness : 

20, Oxford-square, Hyde Park. 
November 16, 1904. 

DEAR LYTTELTON,—May I call your attention to the 
frequent reports which are coming from the Transvaal as 
to the discontent, active and passive, shown by the im- 
ported Chinese with their conditions, and the infliction 
upon them of the punishments of horsewhipping and sjam- 
bokking by mining officials, in addition to shooting by 
bodies of armed police and imprisonment and lashes by 
order of magistrates? 

For instance, in the Daily News of October 17 a 
correspondent, who gives his name, describes what he 
himself witnessed in the main thoroughfare of Germiston. 
He says: “Some 150 Chinese labourers were quietly taking 
a walk from one of the compounds, when they were merci- 
lessly set upon by a number of their countrymen—officials, I 
presume—and were brutally flogged. The weapons used on 
these pitiful slaves were three-quarter and half-inch iron 
bars and whips. The same brutal treatment occurred again 
yesterday in the presence of the townspeople, who all said 
what a shame and disgrace it was.” 

Again, in the Dazly Chronicle of October 20 it is 
reported that on the Aurora West Mine the Chinese asked 
for increased pay and demanded the opening of the com- 
pound gates, that the manager refused, and the Chinese 
burst open the gates and escaped, and were only forced 
to return by armed police. 

Again, on the Geduld Mine, it is reported that the 


Chinese rose in consequence of a shortage of boots and 
oilskins, and refused to gc underground, and that the dis- 
turbance was only quelled by armed police. On the same 
day a riot is alleged to have occurred at the Glen Deep 
Mine, owing to an alleged error in the amount of wages 
paid to the Chinese, and though the money was paid even- 
tually, the ringleaders were put in prison. 

From a further account in the Morning Post of 
October 24, of the Geduld Mine riot, it appears that no 
less than seventy Chinese were arrested, that forty of them 
were sentenced to imprisonmnt for four months, and that 
five of them received sentences of eight months’ imprison-— 
ment, and in addition twenty lashes each. 

Two days later, in the same paper, it was reported 
that owing to the dishonest catering of the cook the Chinese 
on the French Rand Mine to the number of 1,400 struck, 
and that the mounted police had to be called on to charge 
them in their compound, and that they proceeded to 
sjamtok them, and that the Chinese only returned to work 
after six hours’ insubordination. 

Again, in the Daily Chronicle of November 8, a 
letter is quoted from an employee of the Van Ryn Gold 
Mining Company, in which the writer says: “At times the 
Chinese refuse to go down a shaft till they are horse- 
whipped.” 

I should like to ask whether the above incidents, re- 
ported as they have been in journals of high standing, have 
occurred; and, if they have, under what authority the 
Chinese are liable to be sjamboked in the compounds or 
the streets, and by what law, or for what offences, lashes are 
inflicted upon them by the magistrates? Is the law one 
applicable to white men as well as to the Chinese? 

As bearing upon this question I venture also to call 
your attention to the reports which have appeared from 
time to time that the Chinese are shipped to the Transvaal 
without any sufficient means having been taken to enable 
them to understand the conditions of the contract they 
are supposed to be entering into. I quote, for instance, 
from the letter of Mr. Herbert Noyes, appearing in the 
Spectator of October 29. I understand Mr. Noyes to 
speak of what he has himseif seen in China, and it appears 
from his letter that the only chance which the Chinese have 
of understanding the elaborate contract by which they are 
to be bound is that it is read over to them in batches of 
a hundred or more at a time. So little are they believed 
to comprehend it that the Straits Times speaks of it, 
according to Mr. Noyes, as “recruiting under false pre- 
tences. 

There is one other point which is surely a grave one. 
It has been freely stated in the Press that although already 
some 15,000 Chinese men have been brought to the Rand 
not a single woman has accompanied them, and that no 
accommodation is provided for married people. This 
seems almost incredible in face of the pledges given on 
this subject in Parliament, but some colour is lent to these 
assertions by the evidence (which I have seen quoted) given 
in the Krugersdorp Police Court on September 22 by Mr. 
Morcom, a resident engineer, on the trial of Chinese for 
assaulting Kaffirs. Mr. Morcom is reported to haye said 
that “the cause of all the trouble was that the natives 
attempted to prevent the Chinese from tampering with 
their women.” 

I am confident that you will be anxious to investigate 
these matters, or to contradict any of the statements which 
are not true.—Yours, etc., 


FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 


Colonial Office, 

Downing-street, 
November 29, 1904. 
DEAR SIR,—I am desired by Mr. Lyttelton to reply as 
follows to your letter of the 17th instant respecting certain 
allegations which have been made with regard to the treat- 
ment of Chinese labourers recruited for employment in 
the Transvaal. 

2. These questions have received Mr. Lyttelton’s care- 
ful consideration, and he has been, and still is, in com- 
munication with Lord Milner on the subject. He has every 
reason to believe that many of the reports are misleading 
by being incomplete, distorted, or exaggerated. 

3. Mr. Lyttelton does not think that any useful pur- 
pose would be served by now discussing the subjects of 
these reports, for which you do not vouch in any way 
personally. In due time full information will be presented 
in the usual manner to the public.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 

F. Mackarness, Esq. 
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AN AGED CHARTIST: AN APPEAL. 


SirR,—We, the undersigned, feel it our duty to call public 
attention to the case of William Henry Chadwick, believed to 
be the last survivor of the Chartists who were imprisoned 
in 1848. Not more than nineteen years of age when tried 
before Baron Alderson, over fifty-six years ago, he is now in 
his seventy-sixth year. An earnest and active agitator when 
only in his teens, the major part of his long hfe has been 
spent in the cause of the people. Included in the wonderful 
and varied record of his activity are over twenty years 
spent with Joseph Arch in the cause of the Agricultural 
Labourers. During the last twenty-five years, Chadwick 
has probably spoken or lectured in nearly every county of 
England. At village meetings in assertion of popular 
rights, at demonstrations in favour of the franchise, some- 
times for months at a stretch, in bitter wintry weather, tour- 
ing the county divisions on political vans, sometimes ad- 
dressing three meetings a night, at hotly contested bye- 
elections, and, latterly, drawing upon the deep fund of his 
experience and the rich store of his unique eloquence in 
the fight for Free Trade, Chadwick has continually been 
on the side of the people, and has never spared himself 
in the cause of progress and reform. 

Now, in the last years of his life, we regret to find that 
he is in straitened circumstances. Almost entirely dependent, 
as he has been for many years past, on his scanty and uncer- 
tain earnings asa public lecturer and speaker, and with others 
in turn dependent on him, he has been utterly unable 
to make any provision for his declining years; and the 
death-roll in the South African War (including as it did 
his eldest son, two grandsons, and two nephews) robbed 
him of the only male relatives upon whom he had even 
the slightest claim to assistance. 

We propose to raise a sum of money to be vested in 
trustees, sufficient to bring him in a payment of £2 a week 
for the rest of his years, and to this purpose we invite 
donations. 

In the event of a larger sum of money being sub- 
scribed than is actually needed, the committee undertake 
that the contributors shall be consulted as to the disposal 
of the balance. 

Cheques and postal orders should be sent to Mr. G. 
Wallace Carter, 8, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., or 
to Councillor W. Thompson, 42, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, S.W.—Yours, etc., 


(Signed)—George Jacob Holyoake, John Clifford, L. V. 
Harcourt, Fred Maddison, W. M. Thompson, 
Richard Winfrey, J. Bamford Slack, Joseph 
King, Lestocq Erskine, Arthur G. Symonds, A. 
M. Scott, Horace Aldrich, Sim Schofield, Stanley 
Udale, Fred Nash; G. Wallace Carter and W. 
Thompson, joint treasurers ; T. Palmer Newbould, 
hon. secretary. 












There cannot possibly 
be any doubt as to the 
value and efficacy of this 
dentifrice because 


Odol is used 
by dentists 
themselves. 


LITERATURE. 


DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL. 


DEMOCRACY AND REAcTION. By L, T. Hobhouse, author of 
The Labour Movement, Mind in Evolution, &c. London 
T. Fisher Unwin 1904. pp. 244. 


Tus volume is at once a product of the circumstances of 
the hour and a solid contribution to political science. 
Like other Englishmen whose Liberalism was in the main 
the teaching of Cobden, Mill, and Gladstone, Mr. Hob- 
house has been struck and half-staggered by the appear- 
ance of a violent reaction from this teaching, and his aim 
has been in part to probe this phenomenon and get at its 
deeper significance. At the same time he has made a 
serious effort to reinstate what is sound and of permanent 
value in the older teaching, developing it more fully and 
to some extent supplementing it by newer ideas, so as to 
make it a valid and serviceable doctrine for us of to-day. 
Its most notable characteristic is that it is a study of con- 
temporary national tendencies by one who has added to 
the deeper philosophical study the training in the observa- 
tion and analysis of passing events which journalism sup 
plies, by one, moreover, who—probably because of the 
larger outlook which philosophic and. historical training 
develops—is able to view events and tendencies which are 
fitted to alarm and to depress as having a temporary 
meaning only, as a momentary retrogression in a large 
movement of progress. 

A short chapter on Cobden’s teaching fitly introduces 
the reaction. An interesting point made here is that 
tu Cobden Free Trade, peace, colonial self-government, re- 
duction of armaments, and retrenchment were “ strictly in- 
terdependent,” connected both in principle and in practical 
working, so that he “ would have held it strange that Free 
Trade should remain the only abiding monument of his 
work.” ‘The question of the essential continuity of Cob- 
den’s doctrine with the newer Liberalism, though touched 
on in this introductory chapter, is reserved for fuller exami- 
nation later. The next chapter on “ The Imperial Idea” 
is the longest, and in some respects the most important, of 
the book. It is a strikingly honest attempt to get behind 
the language of the Imperialist and to present his view 
of patriotic duty in the most favourable and seductive light. 
The author is just enough to point out that the new con- 
ception of our world-mission adopted by the more thought- 
ful Imperialist has its roots in the older Liberalism which 
created our peculiar colonial system. Yet he does not fail 
to point out how the new Imperialism in its working out 
differs toto calo from the older Liberal conception of a 
group of independent freely attached colonies. In illustrat- 
ing the difference he contrasts with a fine irony the old- 
fashioned with the up-to-date Governor: 

“Few of them (the former) understood the art of workin 

the Press, and none of them could for long have maintaine 
a reputation for omniscience on a record of reputed errors. 
Their despatches were prosaically accurate, and in the 
columns of a sensational newspaper would have appeared 
dull, They were not invariably propheaying, and when they 
did prophesy they were not invariably wrong.” 
Our doings in South Africa are rightly enlarged on by 
way of illustrating the difference between the professions 
and the performances of Imperialism, and it is refreshing 
to find Mr. Hobhouse exposing the unsightly facts with 
no unsparing hand. It is even now a brave act to pen 
words like these : 
‘‘Comparing the battle-cry with the actual result of 
victory he (the observer) began to ask whether the enter- 
rises on which his fellow-countrymen freely spent their 
Blood were such as minister to the glory of the Empire and 


the good of humanity, or rather to the vanity of a self- 
confident satrap and the lucre of a capitalist.” 


The chapter ends with a brief indication of the reflex 
effects of the Imperial temper on home politics and the 
development of the democracy. 

In a separate chapter, headed “ The Intellectual Re- 
action,” the political reaction inyolyed in Imperialism is 
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regarded as one expression “of a far-reaching change in 
the temper of the time.” The change in Englishmen’s 
feeling about slavery sufficiently illustrates how we have 
cast off the humanitarianism which inspired the political 
efforts of the sixty years after the Battle of Waterloo. 
The several factors which have combined to produce the 
change are shortly but clearly set forth. A number of 
observations, original and penetrating, enliven this part 
of the argument; as when, for example, it is pointed out 
that the typical figure of the Englishman, “the easy-going, 
stout, well-meaning, rather dull old gentleman,” John 
Bull, is out of place in an age which has idealised itself 
under the quaint type the “ man-in-the-street,” or, more 
precisely, the “ man-on-the-top-of-a-bus,” an ideal type 
whose pretensions are here stripped off with a merciless 
satire. Those who have a patriotic prejudice for this 
plain way of the British philosopher will be tempted to 
chuckle when they find one reared in Oxford affirming that 
the stream of German idealism “has swelled the current 
of retrogression.” Not less refreshing is the examination 
of the claims of biological science to supply a theoretic 
justification of the new aim of national efficiency. Mr. 
Hobhouse had in an earlier work shown himself a com- 
petent student of the doctrine of evolution, and in this 
and the following chapter, “ Evolution and Sociology,” he 
effectually disposes of the argument of Professor Karl 
Icarson and others that natural science provides a logica. 
support for Imperialism. In the second of these two 
chapters he givés an epitome of his own theory of evolu- 
tion, as fully expounded in the earlier volume, Mind in 
Evolution, in which the vital differences between human 
progress and a merely biological process—recognised with 
characteristic fairness by Darwin—are made clear and 
emphasised. He seems to go too far in suggesting, as I 
understand him to do, that the fact of stationary forms of 
organism and the occasional lapses into less highly-organ- 
ised forms, ¢.g., under the peculiar conditions of parasitic 
aoaptation, affect the general tendency of the survival of 
the fittest towards greater complexity of structure (pp. 100- 
101); but even if there is a slight error here it does not 
affect his main thesis, that the later processes of evolu- 
tion have as their condition a mental element ; that human 
progress makes for a goal widely different from the biolo- 
gist’s efficiency, and more and more curtails the struggle 
for existence. In the following chapter, on “The Useful 
and the Raght,” Mr. Hobhouse elucidates more fully this 
fundamental distinction by bringing out the ethical factor 
in national life and political theory. He seeks with con- 
siderable skill to show that a sound theory of human pro- 
gress includes and reconciles what is best in the doctrine 
of natural (individual) rights and in that of the utilitarians, 
which makes the good of society the supreme end. 

The two chapters on “Ideas of Liberalism” and 
“The Limitations of Democracy” are of special interest. 
The writer perceives that recent events have destroyed the 
old illusion that the people will seek its own inte- 
rest. The attitude of the majority of our working men 
towards the war in South Africa was a terrible blow to this 
theory, inasmuch as the “ interests” to be furthered were, to 
say the least, much more those of the capitalist than those 
of the workman. Yet perhaps one might say that when 
the fighting instinct is awake the war spectacle becomes a 
great fbsorbing “interest,” just like football matches and 
the like in times of peace. The question whether the 
democratic form of government is unsuitable to a big State 
is handled intelligently and with scrupulous care. The 
writer seeks to save us from despairing of the future of 
democracy by enumerating certain conditions the fulfil- 
ment of which will enable it to maintain its place. The 
point is a difficult one, and perhaps the author does not 
do quite full justice to the argument of the pessimist ; but 
in any case his chapters are a timely and important con- 
tribution to the question. The volume maintains its inte- 
rest to the end in two excellent chapters, the one “ Inter- 
national Right,” in which Mr. Gladstone’s idea of nation- 
ality is adequately appreciated, and the other on “ Liberal- 
tism and Socialism,” in which a praiseworthy attempt is 


made to bring out the Socialistic tendencies latent in the 
older Liberalism, and to minimise the difference of prin- 
ciple between the Liberalism and the Socialism of to-day. 


JAMEs SULLY. 





THE PHILIPPINES UNDER AMERICAN RULE. 
THe GEMS OF THE East. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

UnpeER the title of The Gems of the East Mr. Henry 
Savage Landor has written two big volumes of over 300 
pages each on the Philippine Islands. As it is the first 
published description of those islands since the American 
conquest one naturally turns to the book with great 
interest. What has been the effect of substituting Ameri- 
can for Spanish rule? Has it made the people any 
happier or less barbarous? What compensation is there 
for the long and bloody struggle through which America 
passed before she subdued them? These are the sort 
of questions which we naturally expect to find answered 

by an intelligent traveller in the Philippines to-day. 

Unhappily, we cannot say that Mr. Savage Landor 
gives any clear general impression of the condition of the 
Philippines. He has undoubtedly travelled them from end 
to end and spent infinite labour in visiting the most remote 
islands—very often many times over. He has compiled 
an immense mass of notes as to the habits and customs, 
the measurements and the dresses—or the want of dresses 
—of the various inhabitants of the islands, aboriginal, 
imported, and otherwise. He has given us some idea of 
the grades of native humanity, mounting up from utter 
barbarism to comparative civilisation. But he has failed 
entirely to give us a definite, tangible picture of the effects 
produced by this new wedding of West and East, whose 
“ bridal dawn of thunder peals” we have heard resounding 
through the first years of this century. 

Mr. Savage Landor, to tell the truth, never gets very 
near to the natives of any country which he visits. This 
may partly be due to the curious species of humour which 
he cultivates at the expense of his sympathies. Here is 
a description of his behaviour towards certain natives in 
one of the islands, which, we think, explains a great 
deal : 

“IT led the chief Datto and a number of his men into my 
cabin, where it was so dark that ‘they could see nothing, 
and, having explained to them that by the mere snapping 
of my fingers I could produce light at will and make them 
see as many people again as were present, they received 
the statement with undisguised merriment. The uproars 
of laughter were soon changed into exclamations of terror 
when on my turning the switch the electric lights flared 
up and they perceived in a large mirror as many again of 
their folks as had come into the cabin. 

“As these proud people were familiar neither with 
mirrors nor with electric light, and as each time I snapped 
my fingers with one hand (and, of course, unsuspected, 
turned the switch with the other) the lights went up and 
down, my Samal friends became one and all so terrified 
that as soon as they recovered their senses they slammed 
the door open, dashed like lunatics up on the deck, and 
scrambled overboard pell-mell into their canoes. 

“The amusing part came the next morning when we 
landed. The natives would approach and converse with 
my American friends, but no one would come within several 
yards of where I was, the natives looking at me in perfect 


awe. Once or twice when I pretended to snap my fingers 
there was a general stampede.” 


The fact that Mr. Savage Landor thought this sort 
of thing “amusing” throws a considerable light on his 
whole method of investigation as a traveller. 

Poor Philippines! The general effect of the 
American proceedings in those islands seems to have been 
far from soothing. In numbers of cases the whole of the 
inhabitants took to the woods on Mr. Savage Landor’s 
approach. With every respect to Mr. Savage Landor’s 
form of humour, we cannot think that this was entirely 
due to his own reputation. The reason seems to have 
been that he came in an American gunboat. Mr. Savage 
Landor speaks a great deal about the “tact and patience ” 
of the Americans, but we really do not think that this fact 
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HE selection of a Christmas purchase 





for the home becomes increasingly 


difficult in the presence of so many articles, 
both useful and ornamental, that appear 


desirable possessions. If, however, it be a 
question of giving the greatest pleasure to the 
greatest number, and of securing something 
that will prove of value to every member of 
the household, the range of choice is narrowed 
considerably, and chief place must be given 
to the Metrostyle Pianola. 


Have you ever thought just how much it 
would mean to the home if every member of 
the family were enabled to play like an 
accomplished musician; how much it would 
add to the pleasantness and attractiveness of 
home life P 


Pianoforte playing is one of the most 
interesting and entertaining of home plea- 
sures, and playing the piano by means of the 
Pianola is a form of music production of the 
utmost interest and charm. 


At no time is music more in demand than 
during the Christmas season—the time of 
family re-union and social festiveness. The 
difficulty of finding someone who can provide 
the music when it is wanted often presents 
itself, and the proposed dance, or song recital 
may have to be abandoned because no one 
can play. The only satisfactory way of ob- 
viating such an awkward occurrence is to 
secure a Pianola. Many people have music 
in them, but not the technique to express it 
through their fingers. To them, and to every 
one to whom music makes any appeal, the 
Pianola is invaluable. No other instrument 
is capable of affording such a return in plea- 








sure and interesting and intellectual recrea- 
tion as the Metrostyle Pianola. It is not a 
thing that fascinates for a day, but an acquisi- 
tion that will prove a source of lasting plea- 
sure, a delight to you and your friends now, 
and a possession that becomes even more 
valued in years to come. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is the only piano- 
player that provides faultless technique, full 
control over expression, and the exact inter- 





pretation of famous pianists. No other 





musical instrument enables you to play as 
Paderewski or Bauer or Chaminade has 
played. These great artistes, and many 
others, have interpreted compositions for the 
Metrostyle Pianola, showing how they play 
them on the Concert platform. Anyone can 
repeat these interpretations by means of 
the Metrostyle Pianola. 


You may not be inclined to run to the 
expense of purchasing a new Metrostyle 
Pianola, and would like to know of a really 
reliable piano-player at a lower price. The 
ordinary model Pianola, the instrument that 
all the most famous artistes have endorsed, 
is £10 cheaper than the Metrostyle Pianola, 
and we have also secondhand instruments, 
and a complete line of other piano-players 
of our own manufacture, at various prices. 





In every case we guarantee that any instru- 
ment supplied by us is the best that can be 
had for the money spent on it. 


Christmas orders are being booked now 
to ensure prompt delivery. 


Call on us, or write for our SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 








‘THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, # # @ 
THE AEOLIAN HALL, 135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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points to much patience. But Mr. Landor has curious 
ideas on these virtues. Here is a conversation between 
General Sumner and the Sultan of one of these islands, 
which he gives as an instance of American “ patience” : 
“General Sumner: ‘If anybody molests the American 


Navy they will kill them themselves; they will not wait 
for anybody else.’ 

“ Sultan: ‘If you kill the people, that will be all right.’ 

“General Sumner: ‘That’s it. We cannot tell where 
we shall shoot when we get started. But I have asked the 
navy to wait till I could talk with the Sultan.’ 

“Sultan: ‘Please do not punish the innocent for the 
wrongs of the bad people.’ 


“General Sumner: ‘The innocent must get out of the 
way. The Sulus must learn to obey American customs or 
somebody is going to get hurt. When people fight they 
cannot tell who is innocent. Again I warn them to stop 
this juramentado business. We cannot stand having 
soldiers and other peaceful people killed. The Sultan and 
Dattos must be held responsible if permission is given to 
these fellows to go juramentado.’ ” 

_ This is the “ white man’s burden” in its most primi- 
tive form. American customs, it seems, are to be en- 
forced at the gun’s mouth, and Mr. Landor talks of this 
conversation as a proof of General Sumner’s “ patience 
and tact.” It may be straight speaking, but we really do 
not see where “ patience and tact” come in. 

The Spaniards, after all, had been trying this sort of 
thing in the Philippines for many centuries before the 
Americans came there. The only difference is that they 
sent missionaries instead of gunboats. There is a passage 
in George Borrows Bible in Spain which is really worth 
quoting at the present moment, when the Americans think 
that they are the first to bring civilisation to these dark 
lands. George Borrow meets an old priest in a deserted 
seminary, and falls into conversation with him : 


** Myself : ‘ Your reverence has doubtless taken an active 
part in the mission abroad?’ 

“* Rector: ‘I was forty years in the Philippines, my son, 
forty years among the Indians. Ah, me! how I love those 
Indians of the Philippines!’ 

“* Myself : ‘Can your reverence discourse in the language 
of the Indians?’ 

“ Rector: ‘No, my son; we ‘teach the Indians Castilian. 
There is no better language, I believe. We teach them 
Castilian and the Adoration of the Virgin. What more 
need they know?’ 

“* Myself: ‘And what did your reverence think of the 
Philippines as_a country?’ 

** Rector: ‘1 was forty years in the Philippines, but I 
know little of the country. The country is uot very bad; 
it is, however, not worth Castile.’ ” 

Really there does not seem very much difference 
between the Spanish and the American methods. The 
Spanish missionary taught the Indian Castilian because 
he believed there was no better language. For the same 
excellent reason the Yankee conqueror is trying to teach 
him American. “We teach them Castilian,’ said the 
Spanish rector, “ and the adoration of the Virgin. What 
more need they know?” The Yankee teaches them 
American and the adoration of the dollar, and then asks 
in the same bland manner, “What more need they 
know?” “The country is not very bad,” said the Spanish 
rector; “it is, however, not worth Castile.” In the same 
way the American will probably say after forty years: 
“The country is not very bad; it is, however, not worth 
New York.” Imperialism is very much the same, whether 
Latin or Anglo-Saxon. 

The Philippines have stood the Spaniards, and they 
will probably stand the Americans. They go on in their 
own ways. while these good people play at Empire over 
their heads. “The East bowed low in deep disdain”— 
we know the rest. It was the Spanish legions that thun- 
dered past a few years ago. Now it is the American. It 
does not make very much difference to these ancient 
people. The Spaniard and the American are both 
moderns—both upstart nations of yesterday, with the 
same rude, grabbing habits and the same reluctance to 
stay at home and look after their own affairs. The East 
has been through all that, and is tired of it. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

SomE of the most important books published this week 
are reprints, as, for example, the Oxford Shelley (Claren- 
don Press, 7s. 6d. net), which is edited, with textual notes 
and a bibliographical list of editions, by Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson. The text of Shelley, for various reasons, is 
more corrupt than that of any great modern poet, and in 
this edition the texts have been very carefully compared 
and the first editions followed where possible. We have 
also received volumes 9g, 10, 11, and 12 of the Oxford 
edition of Horace Walpole, which carry the letters up to 
1783. In The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of 
Painting (Seeley, 5s. net), Sir Walter Armstrong combines 
some account of the Peel pictures in the National Gallery 
with a general sketch of Dutch painting in the seven- 
teenth century. The monograph is illustrated with over 
thirty reproductions. The Life of Hugh Price Hughes, by 
his daughter (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s.), is described 
in the preface as the story of a prophet wrestling with 
human nature, first in himself and afterwards in others. 
Miss Hughes’s main object is to reveal the character of her 
father. Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish, by Robert 
Hudson (Methuen, 15s. net), is an example of the minor 
kind of historical work which may be more interesting 
than formal history. The parish records of Lapworth, 
which is in the Forest of Arden, go back to the reign of 
Richard I., and these have been systematically examined 
and published in this work for the first time. The work con- 
tains a simple and touching editorial note on Mr. Hudson, 
who died in 1898. Mr. J. K. M. Shirazi has written 7'he 
Life of Omar-Al Khayyam (¥oulis, Edinburgh), or, to 
give him the name by which he is known in England, Omar 
Khayyam. His object is to present his life from a Persian 
standpoint and to give an account of his philosophy as it 
is understood by his countrymen. In England and the 
English (Hurst and Blackett, 6s. net), Dr. Carl Peters, 
who has “ explored ” England, though without the authority, 
luckily, which he exercised when exploring Africa, gives 
his views of this country, for which he professes a liking, 
“which does not exclude legitimate criticism.” Mr. S. C. 
Tapp has written The Story of Anglo-Saxon Instt- 
tutions (Putnam’s, 6s. net) to prove that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is the only one that has ever had a true conception 
of Republican institutions or solved the problem of self- 
government. He defines Anglo-Saxonism as “the hope of 
the masses of the world to overcome the classes.” 
Cartoons in Rhyme and Line is a collection of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s political verses, illustrated by Mr. Gould 
(Fisher Unwin, 4s. 6d. net). These will be inte- 
testing to the numerous admirers of Sir Wilfrid 
of all parties. In Scientific Aspects of Mormonism, by 
Nels L. Nelson (Putnam’s, 7s. 6d. net), we have an account 
of that strange faith by one who thinks it “good and true 
and beautiful.” It is also, says Mr. Nelson, agreeable to 
modern scientific thought. Zhe Last Letters of Aubrey 
Beardsley (Longmans, 5s. net) cover the period from 1895 
to 1898, when he was dying of consumption. The letters 
are, most of them, short and very simply written. They 
are introduced with an interesting note by the Rev. John 
Gray. Messrs. Jack have published a sumptuous edition, 
in two volumes, of Edward Hall’s Life of Henry VI/1., 
with an introduction by Charles Whibley (32s.). The 
book was first published in 1542, and Hall witnessed many 
of the events he relates. His main purpose is to compose 
a panegyric. This book is the first in a series of lives 
of the kings as nearly contemporary as possible. We have 
received Vol. VI. of the Collected Works of Mr. Swin- 
burne, containing “A Midsummer Holiday” and other 
poems (Chatto and Windus), which completes the edition ; 
also the English Works of Roger Ascham in the series of 
Cambridge English Classics (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d. net). Messrs. Dean send a number of untearable 
picture-books for young children, printed in very bright 
colours, with such titles as The Animal Alphabet, The 
Darkie’s A B C, Dollie’s Ride, etc. It would certainly 
take a very strong and determined infant to do any injury 
to these pages. 
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TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THREE LITTLE GARDENERS. By Acnes J. Tarnor. 


Twenty-six Illustrations by Miss Gertrupe M, Bravery. A Diary of 
twelve months’ work in a child's garden, A delightful little book of fun, 
frolic, and work by busy little hands and active brains. Coloured frontis- 
piece. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. net. 

** This is a pretty little book. It describes how three young enthusiasts were 
entrusted with ‘gardens of their very own,’ and the failures and successes 
attending their work. The book is pleasantly written, and the illustrations are 
very pretty and add much to the charm of the book.’’"—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. Being Three Years’ Auto- 
biography in Western America. MORLEY ROBERTS, New and 
cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth ia price 3s. 6d. 

* This story of his wanderings and hardships in Western America reads like 

a novel—even like a novel by Mr. Roberts himself. As a picture of earlier days 

in British Columbia it should soon be invaluable.” —St. /ames’s Gazette. 


KAREN: A Swedish Idyll. By Frances Hariotr Woop. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 28.6d. Suitable for all ages. 
“ A charming and well-named ‘idyll’ of Swedish farm life some seventy years 
ago, full of a pleasant atmosphere of country life and legend,""— Zhe Zimes. 


FORTY FABLES FOR FIRESIDE REFLECTION. 


By W. BIRD ALLEN. These racy a are profusely illustrated 
and the book is daintily bound. Feap 8vo rice 28. 6d. net. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY A GRANDFATHER. By 
O. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Selected by Lucy Crump. With 
wed 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
“* This little book is a tiny treasure-house of pretty tales, happy nonsense, and 
loving advice, which many a child who has never heard of ‘ Boswell's Johnson’ 
will love asa gift of an understanding friend.”— Bookman. 


IMMENSEE. By TuHeopore Storm. Translated from the 
German by Irma A. Heatu. Square 16mo, bound in vellum, gilt, gilt top, 
price 38, net. 

“*Immensee,’ the translation here presented, is Storm's best-known work. 

Published in 1852, when he was still a_ young author, it reveals, perhaps, better 

than his later stories, the real turn of Storm’s mind.” 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. Reprinted from an 
Edition of a Century ‘Ago. Printed in sepia and daintily bound in cloth 
with effective cover design. Square 16mo, price 1s. 6d 
‘** There is sure to be a delighted welcome to this revival in old-fashioned guise 
of Old Mother Hubbard, Dame Trot, Cock Robin, &."—Liverpocl Courier. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES. = There 
are 14 volumes of about 300 pages each, and each contains a frontispiece. 
Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. 6d. net ; also bound in 7 volumes, 
halt calf, gilt top, £2 10s. net. 

“A daintier edition of the New England romance-writer it would be difficult to 
hope for.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 6s. EACH. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS. 
THE MAKING OF A MAN. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 


** The author's gracetul style adds to the enjoyment of his fresh and attractive 
story."—Glasgow Herald. 
THE HOMEBUILDERS. By Kart Epwin Harriman. 


‘Told so well, that having finished the story one is moved to turn back to 
the beginning and enjoy it once more.’"—Glasgow Herald. 


THE MARVELLOUS EXPERIENCE OF JOHN 
RYDBAL. By EDWARD SCOTT. 
* A truly marvellous tale.”"—Rapid Review. 
THE HANDLOOM WEAVER'S DAUGHTER. By 
JAMES HASLAM. 


“ The striking worth of the volume is in its graphic pictures ; we see the very 
inside of the hearts of the handloom weavers. ”"— Liverpool Daily Post. 


LUST PUBLISHED, 
LAMMAS GROVE. By Cartton Dawe. 


“A powerful novel in the fullest sense of the term. It is evident that its 
author is emphatically a powerful writer—that he possesses not only the story- 


teller’s art and the literary gift, but the profound sympathy essential to powerful 
authorship.”—New Age. 


‘UST PUBLISHED. 
THE KING'S SCARLET: » +B 
HORACE Winpeee oy Say f 


For those who take an interest in the rank and file, and wish to obtain a true 
idea of how the British soldier lives in barracks and camp, at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, ‘* The King's Scarlet” is to be commended. 


7UST PUBLISHED. 


AUBREY ELLISON. By Sr. Joun Lucas. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE UNEMPLOYED. By 
MARY HIGGS, Author of “ Five Days and Five Nights as a Tramp 
among Tramps.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


“ The book is a genuine effort to solve the great problem of the unemployed 
by scientific methods.” — 7o-Day. . ’ — 

















S. C, BROWN, LANGHAM AND COMPAN}, LTD., 
47, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C., 








SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS—and CIRLS. 
| BEVIS: The Story of a Boy. 


By — —— Frontis and Picture Cover. 
owa 6s Mr. E. Lucas says: 
“Asa book p. boys ‘ *BEVIS' stands alone in its blend of joy in the 7 come air 
and understanding of boy nature. All is brave, 


the making of the gun, the desert island, the camp, the  dncitase tenant te 
stars.”"—See PrRerace. 


[Bevis.|] [sevis.| [Bevis. | 


A book for boys which every girl should read. 


| AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“For the few whe do care—what a treat is here! Amaryllis in the old farm- 
house kitchen seems te us one of the best things of the kind Jefferies did.” — 

‘urday sansa? 


Sat 
BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
FULL OF 600D STORIES. READY EVERYWHERE. 
































The Reminiscences of an 


IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of SAMUEL M. HUSSEY. Compiled by HOME GORDON. 
Royal 8vo, with Two Photogravure Portraits, las. 64. net. 


[ THE PURPLE 4 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “Green Mansions.” 6s, 
“This enchanting romance . . Extraordinary charm . . . A aoe 
romantic recital of adveature it would be difficult to 
Gis. Huteca) has no competihora, and we Ra Se 
By the Author of “A MAGDALEN'S HUSBAND.” 


| THE DARK SHIP. | 


y VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Evidently Moree Duckworth have a gift for discovering clever 
ing writers. A noteworthy novel. An a poe urabes author's first book 
(conten io euess aothom, ae coteene a greater sureness of 
touch. Full of ability."—Dasly wen 


| PROVINCIAL TALES. ] 


By GERTRUDE BON 
rontispiece and Cover by MUIRHEAD BONE. Crown 6s. 
ys Ie these sketches of peasant life we have a book that is for its 
spiritual discernment, and for its quiet, tender beauty. An achievement beautiful 
in its spiritual truth, in its homan feeling, and in its power of catching the 
atmospheric soul and spirit of a landscape.” —Speaker. 


























| FATHER CLANCY. | 


Lecty powsicl. ‘Told from the inside, with that absence of bias that 
“ Sin werful om in: wil s is 
20 rare fa Raytech fiction siace the days of Fi 

“It is not too much to say what was said of ‘Anna Karenina’: ‘It is 


not like life, it is life.’” 
quite like him, unless, indeed, it be 





“ As for Father , there is 
our old friend Father O” .— FP. Weekly. 


REVOLUTIONARY TYPES- 


By I. A. TAYLOR. 
Striking Portraits of a number of 


of historical 
Sa 
| RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


By E. S. P. HAYNES, late Scholar of Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 3x. 6d. net. 


| MEDIZVAL ART, A.D. 312-1360. | 


W. R. LETHABY. Sixty-six e Illustrations and One Hundred 
By and Tw Diagrams, Plans, and Drawings. 9s. e4. net. 

lustrates art and hitecture of Da Rome, 
Ravenna, Florence, Paris, Rouen, Chartres, Amiens, Buia, mene Bruges, 
&c. Diagrams, plans, and drawings hel Lo reader to follow the maia 
currents from the time of owes 5 to the Italian Renaissance. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Street, Coveat Garden, W.C. 














Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net 
‘When it is said that they 
Arnold, an idea can be 
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THE POEMS OF MR. ALFRED NOYES. 
Porms. By Alfred Noyes. THE Dream Fair. By Alfred 

Noyes. Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1904. London : 

Blackwood and Sons. 

THE publication of a new volume of poems by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes is an event of very considerable interest. Mr. Noyes 
has already, in The Loom of Years and The Flower of 
Old Japan, given proof of his possession of a very rare 
poetic faculty. The first was a small collection of pieces 
of singular eloquence, musical charm, and technical skill ; 
the second was a_ sustained dream-fancy, splendidly 
coloured and almost dazzling in the brilliancy of its light. 
The present volume will make broader and stronger the im- 
pression caused bv the other two. It contains some very 
noble pieces of genuine poetry, and shows once more that 
we have in Mr. Noyes a singer dowered with a fine 
imagination and admirably equipped for expressing in 
poetry the thoughts that troop through his mind. 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful we must, however, 
confess to a feeling that in this book Mr. Noyes has given 
us almost too much for one banquet. His impulse to write 
poetry is evidently uncontrollable, and every waft of feel- 
ing supplies him with matter for a song. This is as it 
should be. At the same time, we think his book would 
have gained by a judicious compression. The standard 
set by his best poems is a very high one, and the effect 
created is to some extent blurred by the admission of 
pieces the very nature of which makes it impossible that 
they should reach the same plane. They are airy trifles, 
nearly always graceful and charming, but they weaken, by 
dissipating, the force and the appeal of the volume as a 
whole. That having been said, we may proceed to the 
pleasant and easy task of praising. Let us quote two 
stanzas, as an example of light and colour, from the poem 
that opens the book : ; 
Apes and ivory, skulls and roses, in junks of old Hong-Kong, 

Gliding over a sea of dreams to a haunted shore of song, 
Masts of gold and sails of satin, shimmering out of the 


East, 
Oh, Love has little need of you now to make his heart a 


feast. 


The leaves outburst on the hazel-bough, and the hawthorn’s 
heaped wi’ flower, 
And God has bidden the crisp clouds build my love a lordlier 
tower, 

Taller than Lebanon, whiter than snow, in the fresh blue 
skies above ; 

And the wild rose wakes in the winding lanes of the radiant 
land I love.” 


The same patriotic note of love for his native land (the 
“ Taudabunt alii” of Horace) is heard, but in a different 
measure, in the fascinating poem called “ Sherwood ” : 


“ Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin Hood awake? 
Grey and ghostly shadows are gliding through the brake; 
Shadows of the dappled deer dreaming of the morn, 
Dreaming of a shadowy man that winds a shadowy horn. 


Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


. . . . . 
Merry, merry England is waking as of old, 
With eyes of blither hazel and thair of brighter gold; 
For Robin Hood is here again beneath the bursting spray, 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day.” 
This music rings triumphantly in “The World’s May- 
Queen,” and swells into a grand chorale in “A Song of 
England,” a poem of exalted aspiration from which we 
cannot forbear to quote two verses: 
“There is a song of England that none shall ever sing; 
So sweet it is, and fleet it is, 
That none whose words are not as fleet as birds upon the 
wing, 
And regal as her mountains, 
And radiant as the fountains 
Of rainbow-coloured sea-spray that every wave can fling 
Against the cliffs of England, the sturdy cliffs of England, 
Could more than seem to dream of it, 
Or catch one flying gleam of it, 
Above the seas of England that never cease to sing, 


° . . * 


There is a song of England that wanders on the wind; 
So sad it is, and glad it is, 
= a who hear it madden, and their eyes are wet and 
in 
For the lowlands and the highlands 
Of the unforgotten islands, 

Of the Islands of the Blesséd and the rest they cannot find, 

As they grope in dreams to England and the love they left in 

England ; 

Little feet that danced to meet them, 
And the lips that used to greet them, 

And the watcher at the window in the home they left behind.” 
This is true poetry and _ genuine 
and we confess we rate it 
its own account and because of the magnificent 
form in which it is expressed, than the varieties 
exemplified, let us say, by Mr. Kipling at his worst and 
most popular, or (if we may draw an instance from politics 
and prose) by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt at his best and 
loudest. This is not the patriotism that depends on mere 
size or noise, on the spilling of blood or the subjection of 
men. It is the feeling of a man who loves his country, 
not because he has been laboriously drilled and beflagged 
into making an ostentation of love for her, but because the 
love is a part of his very being, and he could no more 
help having it than he could stop his heart from beating 
by clenching his fist 

We cannot do more in the space at our command than 
direct the attention of our readers to “The Phantom Fleet,” 
a fine eulogy of sea-power and of “Nelson, our Nelson, 
frail and maimed and blind ” ; to “Silk o’ the Kine,” a Tale 
of the Isles ; to “ Lessons” ; “ The Old Sceptic,” a poem of 
deep feeling and thought ; and to “ The Progress of Love,” 
the lyrical symphony which closes the book. With these 
we join “ The Dream Fair,” which appears in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of this month—a delightful poem full of fancy 
and melody. 

One question, by the way, we must put to Mr. Noyes. 
More than once he uses the form “litten” as the past 
participle of the verb “to light.” Has he any authority ? 
Surely the only permissible forms are “lighted” or “ lit.” 


patriotic 
more highly, 


feeling, 


both on 





“A SECOND-RATE SENSITIVE MIND.” 

AN ArTIst’s Love Story. Told in the Letters of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons, and her daughters. Edited by 
Oswald G. Knapp. London: George Allen. 12s, 6d. net, 

THs correspondence, which is very well and unobtrusively 

pieced together with narrative and explanations by the 

editor, is interesting in many ways. In the first place, it 
unfolds a curious, half-farcical, half-tragical story. Mrs. 

Siddons had two daughters, Sally and Maria. Lawrence, 

who was taken up by Mrs. Siddons when a very young man, 

fell in love with Sally, though he made no formal proposal 
to her, and it is clear that Sally was more than half in love 
with him. Meanwhile Maria, her younger sister, grew up 
into beauty, and Lawrence transferred his affections to 
her and was allowed to become engaged to her. But he 
soon showed signs of great confusion of mind, and at last 
confessed to Mrs. Siddons that he loved Sally again. The 
engagement with Maria was broken off, but not the 
friendshtp between Lawrence and the Siddons family. 

Mrs. Siddons, an excellent woman, whose mind could 

never quite clearly distinguish between real life and the 

stage, was somewhat unhealthily interested in the melo 
drama of Lawrence’s passions, and most unwisely allowed 
him to remain intimate with her daughters and herself. 

Sally, a most delightful girl, persuaded herself that Maria 

had never really loved Lawrence, since she appeared to 

take his fickleness with a light heart; and Maria, no less 
charming than Sally, made up her mind reasonably 
enough that it would destroy Sally’s happiness to marry 

Lawrence. Maria fell into a consumption and was put 

under the care of a Mrs. Pennington at Bath, another 

excellent lady, scarcely less interested in Lawrence and 

“the pageant of his bleeding heart” than Mrs. Siddons 

herself. Lawrence soon fell into a correspondence with 
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THE “LIBRARY EDITION” 
OF RUSKIN'S WORKS. 


LIMITED EDITION. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 
WILL BE COMPLETED 


IN ABOUT QD VOLUMES. 


Edited by 
E.T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN, 


containing §$@ pirFERENT WORKS: 


Illustrated with 


1300 pirates AND wooncuTs, 


In addition to over 


100 orser DRAWINGS BY RUSKIN, 


NOT HITHERTO REPRODUCED, 
TOGETHER WITH MUCH UNPUBLISHED MATTER. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


OF TWO SHILLINGS EACH 
Will be accepted for the 


13 Vols., Now Ready, at 2is. each net. 


The PRICE will be RAISED on Jan. I Next to 
New Subscribers to 25s. net per Vol. 





London: GEORGE hematin 156, Charing Cross Road. 





rox WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S S LIST. 


NOW READY. —1 vol., ros. 6d. 








CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


By ERNST VON DOBSCHU TZ, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology 
in the University of Strasburg. 

*Asawhole the volume may be said to represent a sober, comprehensive 
aceount of the ethical situation throughout the course of primitive Christianity, 
from go A A.D. to o1» a.v.”"—Exposttory Times. 

DR. “ADOLF HARNACK' s LATEST WORK. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 
VOL. I. NOW READY.—Price tos. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 


By Anotr Harnack. Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin, 
and Member of the Royal Prussian Academy. Translated and Edited by 
JAMES MOFFATT, B.D., D.D. (St. Andrews). 


‘It is bare justice to say that in the present monograph the outcome of his 
preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s transactions for 1901, Harnack has 
once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and learning, mastery 
ot salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad movements of the period in 
question, The * Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supplement to works like his 
own * Wesen’ and Weiszacker's ‘ Apostolic Age.’ Itis a diagnosis rather than a 
story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose little or nothing of their 
eloquence.’ "—Hibbert Journal. 





JUST READY. “oT 8vo, cloth, ss. 
BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW MATERIAL 
FOR THEIR SOLUTION. 
A Plea tor thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Cyaan and 
Scholars. By the Rev. Prof. £ K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D. 


JUST READY —Coown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE Socrates OF THE ATONEMENT AND ITS 
HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 
AND 
RELIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. 
By the late AUGUSTE SABATIER, Professor in the Cyaty of Paris. 
Translated by Vicror Leusetrsr, A.K.C.,, B.-és-L. 








A NEW QUARTERLY.—NUMBER ONE NOW READY. 
THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN: A Quarterly Review, 


Subscription, 4s. amr post free. Single Numbers, rs. net, 1s. ad. post free. 
Contents of First Issue: 

THE TASK OF LIBERA THEOLOGY. Rev. W.D. Biounanas, LL.D.— 
RITSCHLIANISM. Rev. Hastines Rasupatt, D.C.L.—CLERICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, Rev. Canon Henstsy Henson, B.D.—DR. GORE 
AND THE CREEDS. 








“A MAGNIFICENT 
PARTY ASSET.” 


==“ The Morning Leader” says that 
Cartoons in Rhyme and Line, Verses by 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 50 original Draw- 
ings by F. C. Gould (4s, 6d. net.), “is a most 
exhilarating work. It will be a magnificent 
party asset, but both sides will revel equally 
in its Keen but good-natured satire.” 

In The Story of My Struggles (2 vols, 
21s, net), ‘* Professor Vambery’s extraor- 
dinary adventures in Central Asia, his 
friendships with Queen Victoria, our 
present King, two Sultans, two Shahs, and 
several Khans, make the most delightful 
reading.”’—‘‘ Academy.” 

“The Morning Post” says: “No 
book which has been published in modern 
times gives a more vivid and overwhelm- 
ing impression of the ancient splendours 
of India than” Dr. and Mrs. Workman’s 
Through Town and Jungle. With over 200 
Illustrations. 21s. net. 

Catherine Bearne’s A_ Leader of 
Society at Napoleon’s Court (profusely 
illustrated, 10s. 6d.) “‘ cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of the reader wherever he 
may open it.’”’—** Pall Mall Gazette.” 

Ask your bookseller to show you a 
volume of The Mermaid Series of Old 
Dramatists. New thin paper edition. 25 
volumes, each with photogravure frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. 
net each. 


“THE REAL THING.” 
== Our greatest living writer of fiction has 
said of the children in E. Nesbit’s stories 
that they are “the real thing.” E, Nesbit’s 
new book for young people, New Treasure 
Seekers (6s.), is delightfully illustrated 
by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. 
The “Times” says of K. L. Mont- 
gomery’s new novel, Major Weir (6s.): 
“Indeed, we do not remember to have 
read a novel in which fertility of inven- 
tion was better wedded with vigour of 
narrative.” 
F, Jameson Rowbotham’s Tales from 
Plutarch (Illustrated, 5s.), are adaptations 
of some of the most morally stimulating of 
the Lives “‘written in a simple, clear, and 
forcible style.”-—‘‘ Scotsman.” 
Ask your bookseller to show you 
the New Popular Edition of the Standard 
Lives of Savonarola, Machiavelli, Richard 
Cobden, and Robert and Mary Moffat. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. each. 
——— _ The “Athenaeum” in its notice of 
the Works of Mark Rutherford (new 
popular edition, 1s. net), says: “It is 
impossible to name after Mark Ruther- 
ford a novelist who has stirred a pity so 
deep and wide with less appearance of 
making a business of tears.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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her, and she did not treat him very wisely, taking his rant 
as seriously as he took it himself. Poor Maria grew 
worse and worse, and at last died, making Sally promise 
at the last that she would never marry Lawrence. The 
last scene and the promise of Sally were described by 
Mrs. Pennington to Lawrence in a letter of enormous 
length, to which Lawrence replied as follows: 

“Tt is only my hand that shakes, not my mind. I 
have played deeply for her, and you think she will escape 
me. I'll tell you a secret. Jt is possible she may. Mark 
the end. You have all played your parts admirably ! 
If the scene you have so accurately described is mentioned 
by you to one Human Being, 1 will pursue your name 
with execration.” 

Even after this the relations between Lawrence and the 
other characters are not broken off. Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. 
Pennington continued interested in this strange and terrify- 
ing man, but Sally never married him. She, too, died in 
1803, five years after Maria, and Lawrence continued to 
have affairs of the heart so frequently that he never 
married. 

It is a curious story, but the correspondence is in- 
teresting also for the difference it reveals both in methods 
of expression and in more important things between our 
own time and a hundred years ago. We are very careful, 
perhaps over-careful, not to display more passion than we 
feel. We are careful not to play upon our own or each 
others’ nerves, because we know that nerves often counter- 
feit emotions and that any indulgence in them tends to 
emotional insincerity. The principals in this correspon- 
dence were quite ignorant of this fact. Lawrence regarded 
himself and his own fickleness as a tremendously tragic 
spectacle. So did Mrs. Siddons. It is clear that the 
romantic conception of the dark lover torn by tremendous 
passions enthralled her; and Lawrence, to interest both 
her and himself, played up to that conception as furiously 
as he could. She was his gallery, and he ranted and 
mouthed at her like his own “Satan Summoning his 
Legions” which now moves to laughter on the staircase of 
the Diploma Gallery. To us he presents a figure scarcely 
less absurd than that very Satan. There never was a 
painter less fitted for the sublime than Lawrence, nor one 
whose sentimentalities have gone more quickly out of 
fashion. His letters in this book seem to explain why, 
with extraordinary natural powers, he was never more than 
a second-rate painter. He might have committed many 
crimes and yet have been a great master, but not the 
crime of which this correspondence convicts him—the 
crime of unconscious insincerity. Not to know when you 
are ranting, to misconstrue the nature of your baser 
emotions to yourself, to play the tragic fool for your own 
gratification, that is fatal to the highest excellence in art, 
as it is fatal to the highest excellence in life. Lawrence 
was not a bad man; he was generous to his own family, 
and probably meant no harm to the Siddons family; but 
he never tried to see himself as he was; and a great man, 
a great artist, must be always training himself to do that. 
In the whole of Lawrence’s letters in this book there is 
not one glimmer of self-criticism. From the first he puts 
on the pose of the man of tremendous passions, and he 
never for a moment drops it. He adapts both his lan- 
guage and conduct to an absurd convention, and the man 
who conventionalises his passions will conventionalise his 
art. Lawrence, in fact, was a second-rate artist, and in 
these letters he betrays the reason of his inferiority. He 
reveals the fact that he was a second-rate man. 





ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. 
ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. With Introduction by Sidney Lee. 
London: Constable. 2vols. 8s. net. 
Tuts book contains a number of the chief series of Eliza- 
bethan sonnets by Sidney, Spenser, Drayton, Daniell, and 
others. Mr. Lee’s introduction is mainly written to prove 
the reckless manner in which the Elizabethans borrowed 
and translated from the French and I‘lians. The intro- 
duction shows that his researches have been prosecuted 


with immense industry, and he gives many examples of 
what would be now considered mere plagiarism. Sonnet 
teering in the sixteenth century was a most favourite 
literary game, and it is probable that Shakespeare began 
writing sonnets, as he began so many of his greatest plays, 
merely to be in the fashion, but his genius carried him far 
beyond fashion, and you have only to read some of the 
merely fashionable sonnets in this book to be persuaded 
that Mr. Lee is wrong in his contention that Shakespeare’s 
sonnets are all literary exercises. The difference is not 
merely one of genius but of intention. The reader who 
knows Drayton only from the masterpiece beginning “ Since 
there’s no help” will be disappointed with the rest of the 
sequence given here; and probably the whole collection 
will rather disappoint him. The best of them are already 
in the anthologies. The others are, most of them, merely 
a proof that their authors were determined to write poetry 
at all cost. They have the rich phrasing and the easy 
flow of their age, but very little else. But perhaps it would 
be wise to read the sonnets themselves before Mr. Lee’s 
rather discouraging introduction. 





SOME INTERESTING BOOKS. 

MR. ANDREW LANG is always at his best in controversy, and 
in Historical Mysteries (Smith, Elder) he puts fourteen 
historical personages, or causes celebres, in the witness- 
box, and, by a series of most subtle cross-examinations, elicits 
evidence calculated, in most cases, to make the puzzled 
reader return “an open verdict.” His treatment of the 
mysteries surrounding the celebrated spiritualist Home is as 
clever as it is interesting. But is it sound? How did the 
son of a Scottish mother in the lower middle-class “ suc- 
cessively marry, with the goodwill of the Czar, two Russian 
ladies of noble birth”? Mr. Lang thinks the feat “inex- 
plicable when we think of the rules of ‘the continental 
noblesse.” But if Mr. Lang will turn to the pages of 
Tourguenieff’s novel Smoke, he will find a most sardonic 
passage on the credulity of aristocratic Russian society, at 
Baden, and a little scene in which an American medium—not 
improbably Home himself—is shown failing to mesmerise a 
lobster! Tourguenieff was clearly of Browning’s opinion— 
that the whole affair was “melancholy stuff”; and though 
we may not be able to explain how Mr. Home’s table rose 
“three or four feet” and remained “in the air for several 
minutes” before Mr. Aide’s and M. Alphonse Karr’s eyes, 
we hold, pace Mr. Lang, that the feat of lifting tables and of 
marrying credulous aristocratic Russian ladies is easily ex- 
plicable on the hypothesis that the Scotch-Connecticut 
medium had an extraordinary power of hocussing people. 

In The Wonders of Life (Watts and Co.) Professor 
Haeckel has written a supplement to his well-known Riddle 
of the Universe, in both of which volumes will be found a 
vigorous exposition of his doctrines of Monism, from the 
standpoint of a biological philosopher. The thesis he sup- 
ports with great ability is that matter and life are one and 
the same thing. Given matter, life will arise infallibly by 
a natural and not by any supernatural process. It is no 
argument, he considers, that the modern chemist cannot work 
life from matter. “How can we be expected to reproduce 
synthetically, with the imperfect and crude methods of 
present chemistry,” he asks, “ an elaborate chemical process 
the nature of which is not analytically known to us?” The 
boldness of materialism cannot surely be pushed further, and 
we confess that Professor Haeckel’s courage seems to us 
the courage of a man who jumps into a gulf to demonstrate 
that it is bottomless. The publication of the volume, with 
its exceedingly closely reasoned sections on the knowledge, 
nature, functions, and history of life, is in some measure a 
challenge thrown down by the veterans of the seventies to 
the present generation that is beginning to believe the School 
of Philosophical Materialism stands face to face with a blank 
wall. 

In The Shade of the Balkans, by Pencho Slaveikoff, Henry 
Bernard, and E. J. Dillon, Mr. David Nutt, publishes 
an interesting collection of Bulgarian folk songs and 
proverbs, which will be well worth the attention of any- 
body who does not find himself repelled by literal render- 
ings of popular peetry. We cannot, indeed, expect to light, 
even once in a dozen years, on translations of genius, and 
we cite especially as a case in point Miss Alma Strettel’s 
The Bard of the Dimbovitza, which we note is declared by 
M. Slaveikoff to be a fabrication of manufactured songs. 
There are many passages in the volume before us which 
speak to us with a significant voice, as: 

“ The voice of the herald is crying: 
Vela, young widow, turn up your sleeves 
The Turkish army approaches. 
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NEW WORK BY PROF. HAECKEL. 





Cloth, xiv.-5o1 pp., price 6s. net; by post, 6s, 4d. 


THE WONDERS 
OF LIFE. 


A Popular Study of Biological Phiiosophy. 
By ERNST HAECKEL 


(Professor at Jena University). 


In this Supplementary Volume to “ The Riddle of The Universe” 
Prof. Masai chiefly takes up the biological questions—such as 
the nature and origin of life—which are touched on in that work, 
and establishes his conclusions with a wealth of interesting facts 
from the science of which he is an acknowledged master. He 
also deals especially with problems relating to the nature and 
evolution of the mind, and the theory of knowledge and truth. 
“The Wonders of Life” is selling in Germany at the rate of a 
thousand copies per week, edition after edition being printed ; 
and an enormous circulation, in this country and the Colonies, is 
confidently anticipated for the English translation, 
[Ready To-day. 





A BOOK INTENDED FOR EVERY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Cloth, viii.-516 pp., 8s. 6d. net; by post, gs. 


Courses of Study. 


By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


‘It is difficult to think of any subject in the whole range of 
learning — from the practice of arts or professions) which is 
not included.” — 7imes. 

** A volume which should prove of very practical value. . . . 
1 am often asked to suggest certain lines of reading on particular 
subjects, and here is a book which sets fourth courses with 
knowledge and intelligence. . . . The work is one embodying 
a vast amount of research, and it deserves success.” 

—T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in 7. P.’s Weekly. 

“A book that will prove of great service... . Judging by the 
number of letters I receive asking for advice as to the selection 
of books for particular lines of study, I believe this volume will 
meet a felt want.... Mr. Robertson seems to have done his work 
well, and his list of books will be found most helpful.”—W, T, 
STEAD, in Review of Reviews. 

“It is not a case of selecting the best hundred books. The 
work does far better than that, since it classifies and indicates 
both the purport and the value of an indefinite number of authors 
(they must, on a rough estimate, come near three thousand), 
Nor is the book a mere bibliography, like the English Catalogue 
or some other well-known works mentioned in its own pages. It 
systematises knowledge ; makes a general map of it from which 
a reader may find his whereabouts by longitude and latitude... . 
The work forms a valuable book of reference for reading men, 
and should have a place of its own in every well-stocked 
library."—Scotsman. 

‘‘Unhesitatingly recommend it....The best work of its 
kind.”—-London Opinion. 

“What strikes us about it, on the whole, at nearly every point 
where we are able to test it, is the exactness as well as the fulness 
of its information, and the discrimination and judiciousness of its 
advice.” —Glasgow Herald. 





The R.P.A. has also in the press an English translation o the 
last Edition (recently published) of Prof. HAECKEL’S 
ANTHROPOGENIE. /¢ will be issued, under the title THE 
EVOLUTION OF MAN, in two handsome volumes, with the 
whole of the Illusirations and Plates. The price to Subscribers in 
advance will be 30s. net (carriage extra) ; but after publication 
the price will be 36s. net, A full descriptive Circular will be 
sent on application. 





Complete Catalogue, with copy of LITERARY 
GUIDE (16 large pages), free on receipt of card. 





Agents for the Rationalist Press Association, Ltd. : 


WATTS & CO., 
17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet Street, London, £.C. 





CGAY AND BIRD'S XMAS LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
REBECCA. | By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


REBECCA. 165,000 Copies have been sold, and it will be a popular 
REBECCA. | cirts’ GIFT-BOOK this season. A PRESENTA 
REBECCA. TION EDITION is now ready, price 6s. post free. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Crown 8vo, with Six charming Illustrations in Tint, attractive cover, 
38. 6d. post free. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 
THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 
THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 
THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN (Author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


Farm.” &c.), 

MARY FINDLATER, JANE H. FINDLATER, ALLEN McAULAY. 

A jolly Story of a Holiday in Devonshire. Four characters are portrayed by 
these four well-known Writers. The ideais unique, and the result is acknow- 
ledged by the Press as most successful. . : 

hristian World.—‘‘ People seeking relief from neurotic and depressing 
fiction may be advised to refresh themselves with this novel and entertaining 
eu d esprit.” 
J Referee. —“ A bright, diverting story, so well considered and so dexterous! 
contrived that you could never guess that four separate minds had been at w 
i . The book is a sheer delight, and the illustrations are perfectly 


init. . .. 
charming.” 
MRS. WIGGIN’S MOST POPULAR STORY. 
New Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


TIMOTHY'S QUEST. 
TIMOTHY'S QUEST. 
TIMOTHY'S QUEST. 


Just Published. Size 6 in. by 3} in.; cloth gilt, 1s. net ; postage ad. net. 


THE VILLAGE STRADIVARIUS. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
A delightful story of an old blind fiddler, full of pathos and humour. 


A GRAND BOOK FOR MAN OR BOY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, Ten Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. post free. 


CURLY. A Tale ofthe Arizona Desert. 
CURLY. A Tale of the Arizona Desert, 
CURLY. A Tale of the Arizona Desert. 
CURLY. A Tale of the Arizona Desert. 


By ROGER POCOCK, Author of * A Frontiersman.” 
Daily Mirror.— A real good tale, thrilliog from the first ¢ to the last.” 
Schoolmaster.—‘* Will send any healthy boy into ecstasies of delight.” 
Scotsman.—‘* Those who do not find in ‘Curly’ something novel and stimu- 
lating are hard to please. The story and its heroine tairly gallop off with the 
ader.” 
"Birmingham Post.—‘* A wonderfully stirring story.” 
Dundee Advertiser.—‘* Packed with incidents, grim, moving, sentimental, 
and humorous in the best of fashions.” 


A THRILLING TALE OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 





Punch says— 
“ Almost a perfect idyll. 








Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. post free. 
THE PRISONER OF CARISBROOKE. 
THE PRISONER OF CARISBROOKE. 


By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL. 
Author of “ My Lady of the Bass,” &c. 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Mr. Burchell’s work is admirable in its conception and 
exceedingly interesting in its development.” 

Lloyd's.— A brisk, attention-compelling historical novel. . . . A very vivid 
piece of writing.” ‘ tps 

Birmingham Post.—‘ In all respects highly meritorious, well conceived and 
developed in a perfectly natural manner. 





Crown 8vo, fully illustrated, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 


WHITTIER - LAND. 


By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
This volume has been written by an old and close friend of the poet Whittier, 
at the instance of his many admirers. 
The author has included many anecdotes of the poet, and a number of 
now first published. poems, 


TWO BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 
Crown 8vo, with Six coloured Illustrations by the Author, with an attractive 
cover, 58. post free. 


A TERRIBLE TOMBOY. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
An amusing and charming story of a bright little girl and her brother, whose 
love of adventure leads them into many exciting situations. An attractive 
picture of a child's life in the country. Every page is brimming over with fun. 








Delightful volume for Juveniles between the age of 6 and12. Crown 8 
A Delightfu profusely illustrated. Cloth giit, r4 post free, ee 


RHYMES AND JINGLES. 


By MARY MAPES DODGE, Editor of “ St. Nicholas.” 
All readers ot “ St. Nicholas” will welcome this book.” 





Size 6 by 44 inches, tastefully produced, paper cover, 1s. net, or bound in 
Lambskin, 2s. net. Postage 1d. each, 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


y EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
With twelve exquisite black and white drawings. 


London : GAY and BIRD, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Make ready the food and the beds, 

Bring up the wine from the cellar, 

You'll carry no weight in your heart, 

Whatever you carry beneath it.” 
And thus the young widow replies: 

“ Herald, warn me no more, 

Their ways are well known to me. 

Their troops have dwelt in my house, 

And they have left it as waste, 

As waste as my widowed heart.” 
Good, also, are some of the proverbs, as the terse, “ Many an 
ass has entered Jerusalem” ; “ The smaller saints will be the 
ruin of God” ; “ If the fox has a tooth left he won't be pious.” 

It is a pleasure to know a talented Irishman; the next 

best thing, if he writes, is to read his book. And Mr. Chris 
Healy’s book, Confessions of a Fournalist (Chatto and 
Windus), is worth reading. An Irishman of talent who is 
at the same time a journalist must necessarily be interesting. 
But if without failing to be a native of Dublin, he has 
further lived much in Paris ; if he knows his Rue Montmartre 
as well as you know your sitting-room, and has cracked the 
same joke within the year in a Manchester back- parlour 
and a Boul’ Mich’ café; if, with a native appreciation of 
high politics which the Englishman may envy, he can 
claim the distinction of having “created,” by his pen, “war 
between two great countries ”—the war which we remember 
as Spanish-American—and the right to edit “at least two or 
three chapters” in an affaire which all the ability of 
France has not settled even now; if he has counted for 
his friends men so opposed as Anatole France and Emile 
Zola, and has in his time inspired Gladstone; if he has 
done all this, then, you will confess, he has done a great 
deal. And all this, and more, has been done by Mr. Chris 
Healy. He writes, too, with a gusto: “je sazs mon monde 
mot!” ; and his frankness is admirable: 

“In a word, I discovered what De Blowitz had found out 
before me—the art of success in journalism is to be a great 
man’s shadow.” 

How very successful a journalist Mr. Healy has been you 

may see by merely running over the headings of his ps iges. 

The book is full of good anecdotes. If you should read it, 
-ou will find, we think, the racy portrait at the beginning its 
est preface. 


NEW FICTION. 


Dialstone Lane. By W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated 
ott Will Owen. 6s. 
Telegraph.—* Nothing funnier has been published for a long time 
vei fags owe .—*He would be a dull dog whom Mr. W. W. Jacobs failed to 
amuse in stone Lane.’ 


The Phoenix and the Carpet. By E. Nessir. 
With Seventy Illustrations. by H. R. Millar. 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazetie.—“ Children will find ‘The Phoenix and the Carpst’ 
thoroughly to their taste. 
Gentlewoman.—" E. Nesbit has devised that most difficult of children’s books 
—a good new fairy tale.” 


Jim Mortimer, Surgeon. By R. S. Warren 
BELL. 3s. 6d, 
Nottingham Guardian.—* A capital story... . Mr. Bell writes with vigour, 
and his pictures of life in the London slums are full of material that seems to 
have been obtained at first hand.” 


The Farm cof the Dagger. By Even Puu- 
POTTS. 33. 6d 
Morning Post. —"* Quinton Honeywell is a perfect hero and Eve... .is a 
sweet blossom of the great moorland on which her life is spent. Some of the 
minor characters are even more skilfully handled than the principals.” 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Each Volume contains about 64 full pages in Monochrome and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which have not 
»reviously been reproduced. Each Volume also contains a list of the Principal 

V orks of the Artist. 3s. 6d. net. 
BOTTICELLI. By Ricnarp Davey. _ G. F. WATTS. B R. Pantin. 
SIR — REYNOLDS. By A. TISTORETTO. ly Mrs. ARTHUR 


ELL. 

CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. BySir PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. 
= mes D. Lixton, R.1. Artucr Beir 

VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Batpry. BURNE-JONES. By Matcotm Bett. 

A B Heow Srokes. VIS DE CHAVANNES. By 

RAP By EpocumsBe STALEY. o ~ ALEXANDRE. 

VAN we cK. By Hucu Strokes. TITIAN. By Matcotm Bet. 
Studio—‘* Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great 

Masters . . . . excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble 

has been taken to secure reproductions of some of the less known and least 

accessible of the painters’ chief works.’ 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 


A series of Volumes tor those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, with 
the object of providing information of really practical value to collectors and 
students, without perplexing the reader with unimportant and unnecessary 
detail. The Illustrations are both numerous and of the highest quality, and 
include some subjects in colour. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. | OL ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
By W. PITCAIRN KNO | “ “By FREDERICK FENN. 
Crown on o, ‘loth, gilt top, 78. 6d. net. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 3 to 12, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 








DEAN AND SON’S LIST 


At ail Librartes and Booksellers’. 


MR. BARING-GOULD’S NEW WORK. 


Size, large post 8vo, handsomely bound in gold and silver 
blocked, art linen, 6s. 

In view of the intense ignorance of the average Englishman as to 

the plots of the Operas, this work possesses an enhanced interest. 


SIEGFRIED. 


A Romance founded on Wagner's Operas, ‘* RHEINGOLD,’ 
‘ SIEGFRIED,” and ‘* GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 


By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 
Profusely Illustrated by CHARLES Rospinson. A Companion 
Volume to Mr. E. F. Benson's “ The Valkyries.”’ 


THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE FOOLISH DICTIONARY. 


By GIDEON WURDZ. An exhausting work of Reference 
to Uncertain Words, their Etymology, Legitimate and Ille- 
gitimate Use, confused by a few Pictures by WALLACE GOLD- 
SMITH. 3s. 6d. net. Specimen pages post Sree. 


THE MOST ARTISTIC TOY-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Size 1oin. by 94 in., artistic boarded cover, cloth back. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP. 


Designed by WILL KIDD. 

This art’stic book of NURSERY RHYMES is the cleverest work that this 
well-known Artist has produced. Cover design, end-papers, and « vlourings are 
entirely novel, and the publishers feel confident that ‘this * work will be in very 
great demand. The volume contains twelve pages of designs in a new style ot 
colouring, and twelve pages of the old Nursery Khymes in a very bold type, with 
ornamental borders in black and white. 


DEAN’S 


Is. PLAYS for YOUNG ACTORS. 


Size imperial 16mo. (or 7 by 5% inches), bound in fancy stiff boards, gilt edges, 
18. each, post free 1s. 1d. 


JUST THE THING FOR PENNY READINGS 
AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 


The letters and figures after each Play denote the number of characters in it. 
M males. F females 

1. Beauty enn the Beast. By Miss CORNER. Illustrated. 18th 
Ldition. 

2. Whittington end His Cat. By Miss CORNER. 12 Illustrations. 
irth Edition. (M2 F4 

8. Cinderella and the Glass ener. By Miss CORNER. 4g Iilus- 
trations. 12th Fdition. (M 2, F s 

4. Pees in Boots; or, The Miller's Favourite Son. By Miss 
Con B. Fg) 6 Illustrations by Noyes Lewis and G. Prior. gth Edition. 
( - 

6. Children in t Re Wood By Miss CORNER. Illustrated. 5th 

ition 5. 

9. The Prince aa the Witch. A Rhyming Fairy Tale for Home 
Performance. By MYRA CRAEG Illustrated. and Edition. (M 3, F 3) 

10 Little Blue Bell and the Will o’ the be fy A play in 3 
Acts for Little Children. By AIMEE, Illustrated by N. W. estrup. 4th 
Edition. (™M 10, F 4.) 

11. Prince Bulbo. Dramatised from Thackeray's ‘* Rose and the Ring.” 
By AMY WHINYATES. lIilustrated. 3rd E dition. (M 6, F 7.) 

12. Gabrielle; or, The Red Cap ef Liberty. By AMY WHIN- 

ATES. With 4 Ilustez ations and chromo cover. (M 7, F 3.) 

14. The “Trcher rare Spell A Persian Sensat‘onal Drama. By 
AVERALI : 

15 and 16. be Dewdro> and Jack Frost. (M2,F3.) Fairy 

17 Pe = AF I ra By A. beg ng! + c 

A upe rt an c or. e oun av By 

AMY WINYATES. With mf Be Poe by R. pom pe gt By 

18. —T By AMY WHINYATES. [filustrated by John Proctor. 
( 

19. The Princess and the Pirate. By AMY WHINYATES. 
(M 7, 

20. The Queen of Hearts. By BAR. A Fairy Play in ¢ Acts. 
(M 6, F 4, and Supers ) 

21. King Lear. By F. SPENCER. Abridged Edition, adapted for Chil- 
dren. (M11, F 3, Knights, Soldiers, and Attendants.) 

22. The Plum Cike. By Miss C.M. WHELPTON. (M 10, F 10.) 

23. pe be Red Ross. In 3 Acts. By AMY WHINYATES. 
( 10 6.) 

24. The Sleeping Beauty. By E. B. eave. (M 7, F 10.) 

25. Ali Baba By AMY WHINYATES. (M 5, F 3.) 


TOY BOOKS AND RECITERS in great Variety. 
ASK TO SEE DEAN'S RAG BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. By ROBERT OVERTON. 


THE OVERTON ENTERTAINER. 


“The Overton Entertainer” is the most complete and most representative col- 
lection of Robert Overton's elocutionary writings that has ever been attempted, 
and contains selections and new contributions that are procurable nowhere else. 

The Daily Express eays: ‘ Heartily welcomed. All brightly written, 


London: DEAN & SON, LIMIT ED, 160A, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Publishers of D.an's Books for Elocutionists and ‘ Humorous Plays” 
for Grown-up Persons. 
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G.P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ BOOKS 


“HEROES OF THE NATION” SERIES. 


WELLINGTON—Soldier and Statesman, 
And the Revival of the Military Power. By W. O'Connor 
Morris. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5S. 

‘© Tt has been done with much skill. . . The account of the 
campaign of Vittoria offers an example of the author's powers of 
rapid and easy narrative, the rout of the French in and around 
that town being well and tersely described. . . . The illus- 
trations are well chosen.""—A/¢heneum. 

‘‘The book provides a very readable ‘ popular’ account of the 
greatest military hero of modern times—thoroughly trustworthy 
as history, picturesque and dramatic as a mere story of the man 
and the events connected with his career. It is abundantly illus- 
trated with portraits and maps.’— Glasgow Herald. 

** A life of compact size written by an author whose knowledge 
of his subject was profound, and who, as shown by his treatment 
of disputed questions and tactics or strategy, was thoroughly 
conversant with the arguments of the most recent writers on the 
Peninsula or Waterloo, is sure to find many readers,"’"—Sfecta/or. 

a*» Send for fully illustrated prospectus of the Series. 








26TH THOUSAND. 


THE MASTER’S VIOLIN. By Myrt Le REep. 


Author of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s, 

**It is a very beautiful work indeed. . . The pathos is so 
very homely, and the whole comes so very closely to life as we 
have to live it.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“It is a delicate old-world love story.”—Southport Guardian. 

**It is in truth a charming idyll."—Literary World. 

‘**The Master's Violin’ is a graceful story with a delicate 
charm of its own.”—Academy. 


2ND IMPRESSION. 


THE BOOK OF CLEVER BEASTS: 


Studies in Unnatural History. By Myrtte Reep. Iilus- 
trated by Peter Newell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6S, 
‘* This is a book for the elder children, and is a bright and 
clever account of animals and their habits.”"— Freeman's Journal. 
‘* A good deal of romancing and a constant sparkle of fun and 
good humour are blended in this book.” — Wesiminster Gazette. 


THE SEA GULLS AND OTHER POEMS, 


By Enrtp WELsrorD. With portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4S, net. 

A volume of exquisite verse, written unaided, by a little girl of 
twelve years. It is a most suitable book for a Christmas gift to 
those who are fond of poetry. 

Mr. REGINALD BOSWORTH SMITH WRITES AN 
INTERESTING INTRODUCTION. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER says: “It seems clear that she has a 
knack of putting words together with a good deal of real distinc- 
tion. Some of her phrases have that quality of an obvious and 
yet predestinate fitness which is the mark of true poetry.” 





‘« The brightest political skit of the time.” 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


POLITICS FOR THE POCKET, Being the 


Perfect Politician's Complete Compendium of Fact and Fancy. 
By THE STEWARDS OF THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS AND THE 
MANOR OF HEMPHOLME. In paper covers, 1S, net. 
‘*It is an amusing skit, which will be enjoyed by members of 
every political party, since it hits impartially at all.”—Standard. 
“It is brimful of witty sayings and humorous references.” — 
Western Daily Press. 
‘*Mirthful and witty in every chapter and every line.”—Daily 
Graphic. 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN, By 


PAUL DE MUSSET. Translated by Emily Makepeace. 
Uniform with Cruikshank’s ‘‘ Fairy Book.” With 25 quaint 
full-page Illustrations by Charles Bennett. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra gilt, gilt edges, 6s, 

“The stories come, we are told, froma Breton nurse. . . . 
We need not say more than that they are very skilfully woven 
into the web.” —Spectator. 

‘©One which should provide much entertainment for young 
readers of to-day.”—Observer. 

‘“‘A capital story. . . The style is amusing and lively.""— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘This is quite a charming nursery tale, based, as Mr. Musset 
tells us, upon certain Breton legends.”— Wes/ern Morning News. 





Send for our Christmas Lists of suitable Gift Books. 


24, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


JUST ISSUED, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 
THE PHCENIX LIBRARY—VOL., II. 
THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. Being a trans- 


lation of L’Enfant ala Balustrade, by RENE BOYLESVE. Translated 
by JANE HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A STORY RUSKIN WOULD HAVE PRAISED 

Scotsman.—** For sheer grace there are no story-writers that compare 
with the French ; and when, as in the case of M. Boylesve'ss' ry of French 
country life, there is also a transparent innocence and a pro. vund worldly- 
wisdom, the result is charming indeed. ‘The House on the Hill ’is now pre- 
sented to English readers so well translated that they will read and delight init, 
and forget that it is a translation at all.” 

Great Thoughts,—** It is all so beautiiully simple and natural, so real, yet so 
artistic, that one draws near the end with positive regret. A story Ruskin would 
have praised !” 

Country Life.—* Of considerable merit... . . The author has imagination, 
a delicate fancy, and an eye for character and effect.’ 

Irish Independent.—** All the charm of freshness. . . . Character-drawing 
admirably done.” 

St. James's Gazette.—'* Should be very welcome to English readers. . . . 
French fiction has been most unjustly represented in England for many years. 
.. . Here is a French novel that is a quiet, Cranford-like, demure little sketch, 
full of humour, of a country town, with its storms in teacups, its funny rivalries 
and jealousies.” 


Charmingly produced Books for ook-lovers. 


THE SWEET MIRACLE. By Eca ve Quiroz. 


Translated from the Portuguese by EDGAR PRESTAGE, Translator or 
* The Letters of a Portuguese Nun.” Square 16mo. Printed on hand- 
made paper at the Ballantyne Press. In apple-green boards with label. 
Net 1s., post free 1s. ad. 

FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

Spectator.—‘ Mr. Edgar Prestage has put this beautiful little story of the 
Portuguese writer into excellent English. It is a story of the Galilaan ministry, 
of Christ told with no little strength and grace.” 

Echo.—* Mr. David Nutt is dienes issuing something of beauty, some little 
prose or poetic treasure. A delightful little idyllic story of Christ's ministry in 
Galilee has just been published, having been put into good English by Mr. Edgar 
ee A‘l the qualities of sweetness and dignity are present in the little 

OK. 








Manchester Courier.—“ Written in dignified and impressive language, the 
story has certainly lost nothing in translation, but will appeal to English readers 
no less than the original to Portuguese. The little volumeis most daintily got 
up. 

By the same Translator. 


THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN. 


Third Revised Edition. Printed on hand-made paper at the Ballantyne 

Press. Red and black title. In full limp morocco, top gilt, marker. Net 

as. 6d. (2s. 9d. post free). 

*,* Perhaps the most remarkable collection of genuine love letters in all 
literature. Mr. Prestage’s translation has already become classical. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE, Translated by 


ANDREW LANG. 16mo. Printed on hand-made paper. Title-page i 
redand black. In full rich blue morocco, 4 gilt, marker. 4s. 6d. al 
*,* A most dainty edition of Mr. Lang's famous rendering of the gem of 
Medizval French story-telling. 


THE MABINOGION : Medizeval Welsh 


omances. Translated by LADY CHARLOTTE GUEST. With 
Historical and Literary Notes by ALFRED NUTT. 16mo. (Temple 
Classics Format), 364 pages, cloth, top gilt, marker, net 2s. 6d. 
*,* The ee | edition of the Mabinogien (hitherto only accessible in an 
edition of 21s.), the finest collection extant of Mediseval romance, and one of the 
half a dozen finest story books in all literature, 











Nearly out 2ED Will not be reprinted in this form. 

THE HUNDRED LOVE SONGS of KAMAL 
AD DIN OF ISFAHAN. Now first translated from the Persian b 
LOUIS H. GRAY, and done into English verse by ETHEL WATTS 
MUMFORD. Square 12mo. Printed at the Co 1stable Press on hand-made 
paper, in a limited issue of 200 copies. Price of the few remaining copies, 
15S. net. 

Athenwum,.—" The English rendering is excellently done.” 

Bookman.—‘' If these Love Songs have not the breadth and boldness of 
thought, the rich imaginative glow that is in Omar's verse, they have a softer 
ecstasy, a sensuousness of imagery, anda gentler melody.” 

Evening Post (New York).—‘‘ A notable success among the few attempts 
in English to pour the wine of the Orient into Western cups.” 


MR. THOMPSON-SETON’S BOOKS. 

Mr. Thompson-Seton, the greatest living delineator of Animal Life with pen 
and pencil, is at present lecturing in England with marked success. All lovers 
of animals should read Mr. Seton’s great works, of which upwards of half a 
million copies have been sold in America and England during the last seven years , 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN, Net 6s. 
LIVES OF THE HUNTED, Net 6s. 
TRAIL OF THE SAND HILL STAG. Net 3s. 6d. 
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STUDIES IN BIBLICAL LAW. By H. M. 


WIENER, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, viii. 128 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
38. 9d. post free. 

*," Studying the Mosaic legislation from an exclusively legal point of view, 

the Author has reached the conclusion that it is a homogeneous and genuine 


product of the Mosaic age, and that the conclusions of the ‘* Higher Critics ” 
are untenable. 


THE SHADE OF THE BALKANS. Folk 


Songs and Proverbs of the Bulgars. Chiefly from the Collections of 
P. SLAVEIKOFF. Translated by H. BERNARD. With an Introductory 








Study on the Popular Poetry of Bulgaria by P. SLAVEIKOFF. Notes by 
the TRANSLATOR, and an Essay on the Origin of the Bulgars by 


= J. DILLON. Square demy 8vo, 320 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. net; 7s. 9d. post 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
THe approach of the festive season is already checking 
business in financial circles, though quickening it in 
certain lines of industrial enterprise, and another 
influence which kept things quiet in the City this week 
was the revival, in some measure, of political uneasi- 
ness. The Dardanelles and their influence on contem- 
porary diplomacy were discussed earnestly on the kerb- 
stone of Throgmorton-street by well-informed guidnuncs 
who would have found it difficult to point them out on 
the map, and we were treated to very precise information 
concerning the number of men, guns, mules, and correspon- 
dents that the Russians were massing on the Afghan 
frontier. Then the New York bear party found a weak 
spot in the bull account in copper shares and had a 
highly successful drive at it, fairly upsetting the market 
in railroad stocks, in spite of the comfortable platitudes 
on the subject of trusts with which the President in his 
Message rewarded the railroad magnates for their dis- 
interested monetary support during his campaign. 
Another unfortunate factor was a telegraphic breakdown, 
which for some time deprived London of the support 
given by Paris: and altogether it may be said that all 
markets had a very limp appearance and went through 
a process of drastic cleaning up, which, it may be hoped, 
has done them some good. 





Mr. Seddon’s new issue took the form of £1,000,000 
seven year Four per Cent. bonds, with the option of con- 
version into New Zealand Three and a Half per Cent. 
stock. The bonds were considered cheap and went very 
well, and now they say that Natal may be expected shortly 
to give the investor a chance with the offer of £2,000,000 
Three and a Half per Cent. stock. As far as new issues 
are concerned, however, the sensation of the week was the 
appearance of the prospectus of the Standard Newspapers, 
Limited, a company which has been formed to acquire 
the Standerd (morning and evening) and the S?¢. James's 
Gazette. If this prospectus is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Pearson’s ability to deal with figures, I fear that he will 
hardly do even for Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s first Ministry. Seldom has a less con- 
vincing document invited subscriptions from a discerning 
public. The net profits of the three newspapers “last 
year” are certified to have been £27,948; now, last year 
presumably means 1903, and since we are now very near 
the end of 1904 it might surely have been possible to 
give us figures which are rather less mouldy with antiquity. 
Anyone who was thinking of subscribing might naturally 
feel curious as to the welfare of the properties during the 
current year of grace. However, perhaps this is a mere 
shibboleth, for, after all, the future of these journals has 
no connection with their past, since they have now passed 
into the hands of the Champion Hustler. Let us not, 
therefore, try to pry too closely into the earnings of the 
unregenerate period, but let us see what Mr. Pearson is 
going to do for the property. On this point he is explicit 
enough. “Mr. C. Arthur Pearson,” says the prospectus, 
“who has had very wide experience in newspaper manage- 
ment, estimates that great savings in the cost of produc- 
tion of the morning and evening Standards can be 
effected, and that a reduction of at least £36,000 per 
annum can be made in the cost of the paper, type-setting, 
printing, distribution, and by economies rendered possible 
by the bringing of the Evening Standard and the St. 
James's Gazette under one management.” So the prospec- 
tus coolly assumes this £36,000 as practically secure, 
claps it on to the profit of last year, and brings out the 
annual profit of the new company as £63,948. As an 
example of the capitalisation of a Perhaps this takes some 
beating. It is true that the prospectus states that Mr. 
Pearson has already, since he obtaired control at the 
beginning of November, effected savings, by the revision 
of contracts and making new arrangements, to the tune 
of some £20,000 per annum, and also that the “ econo- 
mies contemplated are not such as will depreciate the 


appearance or in any way impair the news or literary 
excellence of the papers.” But then perhaps Mr. Pear- 
son is not quite the best judge in the world on the subject 
of literary excellence, and it must further be noted that 
the prospectus makes no allowance for the possibility of 
a decline in the circulation. 





But we have by no means exhausted the curious 
points of this remarkable d cument; in fact, we have not 
really begun. Perhaps the most important point in a 
prospectus is the purchase price; that is, the price paid 
by the company to the vendor for the property acquired. 
Now, it may be all my stupidity, but after the most careful 
examination of which I am capable I am unable to say 
with certainty what the purchase price of the Standard 
Newspapers, Limited, really is. One clause states that the 
“purchase price has been fixed . . at the price 
of £350,000, payable in cash and by the allotment to 
the said Cyril Arthur Pearson of 7,500 Ordinary De- 
ferred shares as fully paid. Now, these Deferred shares 
are ten-pounders, so that at first sight it seems clear that 
the total purchase price is £350,000, payable as to 
4,275,000 in cash. and £75,000 in Deferred shares; but 
an examination of other passages inthe prospectus leads me 
to the conclusion that the real purchase price is £425,000, 
payable as to £350,000 in cash and £75,000 in Deferred 
shares. I hafe bothering my readers and myself with 
figures, but this is really rather an interesting point, so 
let us have a look into it. In the first place, my conten- 
tion is borne out by another clause in the prospectus, 
which says that “the cash purchase price payable is 
£350,000,” and in the second if the total price is not 
£426,000, there is £75,000 flying loose somewhere with 
no apparent destination. For the total capital raised by 
shares and Debenture stock tots up to £525,000, work- 
ing capital requires £100,000, leaving £425,000 to be 
accounted for. Nothing is said of any mortgages or 
other charges to be paid off, and I can only assume that 
all the balance that is required for working capital goes 
into the purchase price. I hope I need not say that I 
have not the least intention of suggesting any sinister 
motive for this curious ambiguity. I have not the least 
doubt that it arises out of a mere piece of carelessness, 
which gives this prospectus a somewhat unique interest, 
apart from the sidelight that it throws behind the scenes 
of latter-day Tory journalistic history. 





It has been a dull week. on the whole, the weakness 
in the Yankee market becoming somewhat acute and in- 
fecting other departments. The chief bright spot was the 
issue of very satisfactory Board of Trade returns for 
November, which not only knocked a little more of the 
stuffing out of most of the contentions on which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy is based, but indicate a gratifying 
widening in the basis of trade activity. 


JANus. 
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